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Events of | the Beek. 


THE announcement that the ex-Kaiser is to be tried 
in London, which Mr. Lloyd George characteristically 
saved up for his own speech in Parliament, has fallen 
decidedly flat. The country is no longer in the extrava- 
gant mood of last November: the moment has gone by 
in which it might have felt an aboriginal pleasure at the 
staging of a Roman triumph, with the arch-enemy 
chained to the victor’s car. The Liberal and Labor 
Press is outspokenly contemptuous of this spectacular 
flattery of a mob-instinct. The “ Morning Post’’ and 
the “ Evening Standard” are equally hostile, and the 
fast-growing opposition receives a further and quaint 
recruit in “John Bull.’’ The correspondence columns 
of the “Times” have also brought a heavy weight 
of opinion to bear against it. No one can seriously talk 
of trial, where the judge and accuser are one, and the 
prisoner is charged before a self-constituted court with 
offences which no accepted law defines. British opinion 
has, fortunately, spoken so clearly that Holland is likely 
to feel no hesitation in doing her duty asa neutral. She 
would assuredly break her neutrality if she surrendered 
a fugitive from one of the belligerents to be punished by 
the others, and at the same time she would violate 
her own traditional respect for the right of asylum. She 
would not be likely to yield save under the severest 
pressure, and that will not be applied. On the contrary, 
we imagine.that Mr. Lloyd George may even be grateful 
to.a convenient neutral who will save him from the 
obligation of redeeming his election pledge. 

* * * 

How, the demand for the surrender of the Kaiser 
would work, if it were persisted in, may be seen already. 
The man who fled in the hour of danger and difficulty all 
but destroyed the Hohenzollern legend. We are now 
making a martyr of him, and providing a chance for a 
romantic rally of loyalists to his cause. First Bethmann- 
Hollweg, then Hindenburg, and now his sons come 
forward to offer themselves as scapegoats in his stead. 
By such gestures, cheap though they are, a lost cause 
may be partly redeemed. More serious to our thinking 
is the question of the minor culprits, who are to be tried 





| 





by the Courts-Martial of the various Allies. Most of 
them, if the list is carefully compiled, will deserve little 
consideration, but that does not alter the fact that no 
one save officially-minded persons in the Allied countries 
will regard an Allied military court as the proper body 
to try an enemy. 

* * * 

THe Germans offered long ago themselves to 
try and punish those guilty of offences against 
humanity, and then proposed as an alternative a 
reference to a neutral tribunal. Our chief political 
object is presumably to make the Germans aware how 
grossly the war was misconducted in their name. That 
result will be missed if they regard the Court, in 
advance, as biassed. Those who remember the Dreyfus 
affair will hardly expect them to be much impressed by 
a French Court-Martial. How, in this condition of 
feeling, the German Government, with only Noske’s 
“ Free Corps ’’ to rely upon, is going to secure the arrest 
and surrender of officers is another serious question 
which may lead us before long to regret that so 
little imagination has been shown on our side. We keep 
repeating that we want a “stable government” in 
Germany, yet we do our utmost to upset the government 
it has. 

* * * 

Germany has now fulfilled her pledge to follow 
signature by ratification of the Treaty which condemns 
her, in Dr. Miiller’s words, to a “forty years’ march 
through the desert.’’ The majority in the Weimar 
Assembly was 93 (208 to 115), and the document has gone 
back to Versailles, with President Ebert’s signature on it. 
The minority conceritrated én an athendment to reserve 
the articles which provide for the trial of the ex-Kaiser 
until international jurists have examined them, and to 
set up a neutral court on war-responsibility. This was 
the tactic of the Right, condemned as insincere and 
inconsistent with the pledge of Versailles. This is 
straightforward conduct, and the Allied answer to it is, 
of course, the immediate raising of the blockade, and 
also, we hope, the return of the prisoners. Neither we 
nor France have any moral power of bargaining in this 
matter. Germany has done her part; we must do ours. 

~ * * 

THE gravity of the announcement of the Cabinet 
to increase the price of coal by six shillings a ton, needs 
no emphasis. No graver handicap on our export trade 
could have been devised. Add that to the present cost 
of production, and successful competition with America, 
to say nothing of a reviving Germany, becomes almost 
hopeless. But the most serious feature of the announce- 
ment is that, even if the increase is the natural conse- 
quence of restricted output, higher wages, and the 
Sankey Award, serious critics will not accept at sight 
the word of this Government for it. For the Govern- 
ment has an unfortunate habit of bombing the public 
mind whenever it looks like collecting its thoughts. 
Why has such an explosion been timed to appear on the 
eve of two important by-elections?.’ Again, we know that 
the “ big interests,’’ which control the Government, are 
determined, during the campaign against nationaliza- 
tion, now in. full swing, to prejudice the con- 
sumers against the craftsmen. Nor can_ the 
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public quite forget the gift to the coal-owners 
of 2s. 6d. per ton in 1918, to keep the weaker 
collieriés going. Now Sir Auckland Geddes lays this 
further burden on the community, adding that he 
will give no reason for doing it, no reason that a 
chartered accountant would accept : “ I can only say that 
I am not in a position to give any estimate in detail.” 
Then, on what does he base the ls. 9d. per ton which he 
adds to the 4s. 3d., which was the total of a detailed esti- 
mate by Sir Evan Jones, the Coal Controller, of*the 
additional cost of production? We cannot question the 
Government’s figure, for we have not the materials. 
Neither can we accept it without good evidence. Clearly 
this must be at once forthcoming. 
* + * 

WE are rather slow to accept any statement which 
purports to describe the ever-changing policy of this 
Government towards Russia. It is, however, probable 
that even Mr. Churchill has at length realized that to 
send British troops to Russia is unpopular, while at the 
same time Denikin’s success suggests that unlimited 
munitions with tanks and aeroplanes will serve the same 
end as well. The latest semi-official promise is that all 
the old troops at Archangel shall be withdrawn before 
September Ist, while the new troops now going out will 
come home before the ice closes up, early in November. 
This week’s news seems to confirm the definite failure 
of the enterprise against Petrograd, and the Council of 
Five is now said to be enticing the Finns to attack the 
city. The Esthonians, who realize that Koltchak cannot 
be trusted to respect their independence, nor we to 
insist upon it, decline to fight beyond their own 
frontiers. Koltchak, meanwhile, still retreats, and his 
pressed men are going over, whole regiments at a time, 
to the Bolsheviks. Denikin, however, still advances, 
but Lenin has predicted that conscription will destroy 
him also, and that his forces will soon begin to desert. 
It is announced that the Five, after luring Bela Kun into 
an armistice, now refuse to treat with him or to raise 
the blockade of Hungary. 

* * * 

Tue New York correspondent of the “ Manchester 
Guardian ”’ telegraphs that opinion in the States is all 
but unanimous against the new Triple Alliance. Mr. 
Borah has neatly described it as “ the premature obituary 
of the League of Nations as a League of Peace.”’ Some 
are exercised over the mystery how Mr. Wilson, after 
declaring that he would join “no combination of power 
which is not a combination of all of us,” came to sign 
this “league, alliance, special covenant, or understand- 
ing within the general and common family of the League 
of Nations.’’ The mystery, however, answer well- 
informed Americans, is easily explained. Mr. Wilson 
was approached, first by France, and then by Japan, 
who would have nothing to do with his League unless 
the one got the Alliance and the other Shantung. For 
the moment, it may be, the Alliance has little impor- 
tance. France is dominant in Europe, and Germany is 
outside the League. The mischief will become acute 
some years hence, as Germany gradually recovers, enters 
the League, and there finds a combination of Allies 
solidly ranged on every question against her. The text 
of treaties of alliance matters very little; what. does 
matter is the simple existence of such a combination. 
One hopes that the American Senate may reject the 
Treaty, but it is a broken-backed Liberalism which waits 
upon others to save it. We trust that the Opposition in 
the House of Commons will vote solidly against the 
Treaty. There is guarantee enough for France, if 
Germany should commit aggression, in the Covenant of 
the League itself. To repeat it is to weaken it, and at 
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the same time to destroy its value for others. Or must 

we go on to conclude sini’'sr alliances with Belgians a4 

Polessand Tchecho-Slovaks ! : ; t oh 
* * * 

Tue Government has been twice beaten during the 
week on details of its measures on transport and 
aliens—we are now to limit their employment to 
10 per cent. of workers—and it seems certain 
that it has no defined majority, and is only main- 
tained constitutionally by continual shifts of policy. 
This process must in the ‘end bring it down, 
though not necessarily to a second election. The alter- 
native is reconstruction. This will probably be to the 
Right rather than tothe Left. Mr. George is said to have 
abandoned his advance towards Labor. Apparently the 
Government’s tactics are to load it with responsibility 
for the findings of the Sankey Commission, to withdraw 
from nationalization, and to substitute schemes of mixed 
control for the mines and transport. The policy may be 
good or bad; but its provocative method threatens an 
early and disastrous return to conflict with the Triple 
Alliance. The sooner, therefore, both Liberalism and 
Labor plan out their industrial course, the better. We 
hope they will plan it together. 

* * 


Tue Government has carried the first instalment of 
its policy of Protection by way of a peddling incursion 
into the yneighboring;land of Colonjal, Preference. 
In the act they’ throw’ away tlre’ millidns of taxes, 
a trifle for this wastrel administration. They also 
prepare the path for what Mr. Chamberlain, as his 
father’s son, describes as a general policy of Imperial 
trade development. The trifling with the tea duties must 
be followed by a demand for a real scheme of preferences, 
with taxes on wool, corn (for some Canadians) and 
timber (for others), The whole Liberal Party fought 
this. policy in 1906, and won their greatest victory on it, 
and its revival is already disintegrating the “ Liberal” 
Coalitionists. But its worst feature is the bad faith 
displayed to our pledge under the Covenant, before the 
ink has barely dried on that document. Article 22 of 
the Treaty engages all mandatories to secure within 
their territory “equal opportunities for the trade and 
commerce of other members of the League.’’ Our first 
act is to put our own “ mandated ’’ Colonies under the 
special advantages of the preferential tariff, thus 
diverting their trade from our Allies, and making for 
them specially favored markets. Really, is any honesty 
left in Governments? 

% % * 

Proposats for the reform of the India Office are 
contained in the Report of Lord Crewe’s Committee on 
the Home Administration of Indian Affairs. The two 
major questions involved are the position of the Secretary 
of State in regard to the legislative authority in India 
and the continuance or otherwise of the Council in 
Whitehall. The Committee, anticipating responsible 
government, recommends greater freedom of legislation 
in India without reference to London, and proposes that 
the Secretary of State should be empowered to “ regulate 
by executive orders’’ his correspondence with the 
Governments in India. This suggestion, coupled with tlw 
substitution of an Advisory Committee, one-third Indian, 
for the present Council, was at once attacked on th. 
ground that it would tend to make the Secretary of State 
an autocrat. It would not do that. He would be made 
directly responsible to Parliament, for his salary would 
be on the Estimates, and he would be more vitally in 
touch with the currents of Indian life. The present 
Council of retired officials is a non-conductor. A further 
recommendation is the transfer of the agency work of 
the India Office to a High Commissioner in London— 
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an obvious improvement in machinery. This report 
c mpletes the administrative surveys preliminary to the 
\. utagu Bill. 

x % % 

We have not yet seen the last of “Dora.” The 
Bill which provides for the carrying into effect of the 
Treaty of Peace also pumps oxygen into her dying body. 
It lays it down that “any Order in Council under this 
Act may provide for the imposition by summary process 
or otherwise of penalties in respect of the provisions 
thereof.” Thus in the act of making peace, the 
Government re-arms itself for a period of at least 
a twelvemonth with all the exceptional powers 
of war: These words are so general that they 
would apparently authorize any autocratic legislation 
whatever in respect of the censorship, enemy “ Aassocia- 
tion,” the residence of aliens, or trading with the late 
enemy. These powers are only nominally limited in time, 
and- they, or a slight variation of them, may well 
extend into the indefinite future of nominal 
peace. The intention to avoid any return to 
constitutional government is obvious. But with the 
House in its present temper, one trusts that Lord Robert 
Cecil’s powerful indictment of the “ war-mind” will be 


remembered when this Bill goes into Committee. 
* * 


By their intervention in the East Swansea and 
Bothwell by-elections, Mr. Smillie and Mr. Hodges hoped 
to make nationalization a test question. At Bothwell, 
with a large colliers’ vote and a mine owner and a miners’ 
official opposing each other, the future of the coal 
industry was bound to be the outstanding question ; but 
at Swansea the contest was more complex and significant. 
It may be that at the next general election, nationaliza- 
tion and Ireland will be the dominating domestic issues, 
but it will be impossible to exclude the questions of peace 
and of the whole foreign policy which has inspired the 
Russian intervention. This is shown by the contest at 
Swansea, where the majority of the men electors are 
steel, copper, and tin-plate workers. The Peace Treaty 
was acclaimed by Coalition speakers as a document 
embodying all human wisdom and perfection, while the 
adinissibility of nationalization as an election issue was 
denied. “ Direct action ’’ was held up to the electors as a 
close relative of a luridly colored Bolshevism. At 
Swansea, therefore, the Coalition has given the first hint 
of its tactics in the next electoral struggle. 

* % * 

THE annual conference of the General Federation of 
Trade Unions at Scarborough has disposed of the last 
vestige of pretence that the Federation can in future 
take any influential part in labor affairs outside the 
narrow limits of disputes and strikes. The Federation 
can fairly claim credit for pioneer work in the inter- 
national organization of trade unionism, but the war 
exposed the materialistic basis of its official policy. The 
Federation cut itself adrift from cther labor forces which 
were trying to keep alive the spirit of international 
fraternity and goodwill, and it has paid the penalty by 
losing all claim to represent the views and interests of 
British workers. In recognition of its activities in the 
p .st the Federation is to have representation on the new 
trade union international, which is to be created at 
/ msterdam at the end of this month. But the only solid 
he'pe for the future of the new movement is to be found 
in the fact that at last the British Trade Union Congress 
has taken its rightful place in international affairs, both 
on the political and industrial sides. The Amsterdam 
conference will bring the first opportunity for a recon- 
ciliation of the workers. 

. *% * * 

Tue ‘‘ Daily News ’’ has shown in a vigorous article 

that the present exorbitant price of clothing is due to 





no shortage of wool. On the contrary ‘there is a glut 
of wool in this‘country.: The manufacturers, however, 
are working on foreign orders, and cannot satisfy the 
home demand. Between these facts there is another. 
We seem to be monopolizing the world’s wool supply, 
and refusing to release our superfluous stocks even for the 
benefit of Allies. We happen to know, for example, 
that the British Economic Mission sent to Poland advised 
that in order to relieve the terrible want and unemploy- 
ment in the textile industry of Lodz, which the blockade 
has deprived for four years of raw materials, it was 
urgent to send out at once supplies of cotton and wool. 
The cotton was sent at once by America, but no efforts 
could induce our control to part with any of its wool. 
It is said (though here our information is less definite) 
that the same policy has been followed towards Belgium. 
This selfishness means continued unemployment and con- 
tinued scarcity on the Continent, and it also means con- 
tinued dearness at home. The consumer is exploited 
here, and cloth is scarce because our monopolists insist 
that the Continental mills must go idle. Towards our 
late enemies, this would be a mistaken policy ; towards 
allies it is criminal. 
* * * 

THE great airship, R 34, just succecded in reachiay 
New York, after a journey of some 108 hours, and is on 
her way home. - The gallant adventure all but came to 
grief in the most perilous part of the voyage, and its 
achievement hardly encourages the hope of a speedy 
solution of the problem of the Atlantic air- 
passage. The aerial path from here to America 
passes over a stormy and_ cloud-encircled sea, 
girt with special and suddenly arising perils in 
the last lap of the northerly route. After special 
preparation it has been. shown that an airship can beat 
the record of the fastest liner, but cannot be trusted to 
complete its task unaided or unwatched from the sea. 
The Newfoundland conditions being what they are, it 
looks as if R. 34’s experience would be a common one, 
and that on the present scalz and equipment the thing is 
still definitely a gamble. The pioneers will go on; but we 
seem a good way yet from a “ commercial proposition ”’ 
in Transatlantic airships. 

i * 

THE conduct of the Roumanian Government in 
Hungary has been so outrageous that one deed more of 
darkness seems hardly to count. But our readers may be 
interested in this translation of a letter we havo received 


_ from a Professor in Kolocsvar :-— 


‘On May 10th the Roumanians, relying on military 
force, declared our University to be the property of the 
Roumanian State, and invited our Professors to take the 
oath of fidelity to Roumania and its King. Relying on 
International right we unanimously refused to commit 
such an act of treason to the Fatherland. Thereupon, 
forty-eight hours after the dispatch of their demand, 
our University was surrounded, during lesson-time, by 
armed forces. The Professors were expelled from their 
chairs, our laboratory equipment was seized, and nearly 
2,500 students were dispersed by the immediate sus- 
pension of our University life. Furthermore, the Assis- 
tant Professors and Staff were forced, on pain of im- 
mediate expulsion, to remain in their places and con- 
tinue their clinical work under the control of their old 
students of Roumanian nationality. It is needless to 
add that all this is contrary to International Law. It 
is enough to remind you that, according to the funda- 
mental principles of International Law, every military 
occupation previous to the conclusion of Peace is merely 
temporary, and has no judicial consequences. Further- 
more, Article 75 of the Hague Convention expressly 
forbids any citizens of occupied territory from being 
invited or forced to take the oath of allegiance to the 
conquering Power, while Article 56 provides that the 
property of schools and scientific institutes, even if they 
belong to the State, must be considered to be private 
property.”’ 

This crime against youth, science, and national 
right, will pass, we suppose, with countless others. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE KAISER “STUNT.” 

Ir looks as if the country were going to give Mr. Lloyd 
George a much-needed lesson in what a right public spirit 
should be. In the matter of the trial of the ex-Kaiser, 
he has indeed done it as great a disservice as a 
political leader could well render. He has taken a 
healthy sentiment and given it a morbid theatrical turn ; 
and he is using law to stamp the false coin of 
his electioneering. None of these things greatly matter 
if, as we hope, the Prime Minister stands, not for the 
country, but for himself. And if the country, truthfully 
regarding the ex-Kaiser as a vain, false, and unfeeling 
man, with a large moral responsibility for the war, 
nevertheless rejects on consideration the proposal to 
bring him through the streets to make a London holiday, 
it will have done a good day’s work for democracy. The 
people are a “crowd,” say their detractors, and -must 
be amused. Well, in this case, let their chief showman 
be made aware that he has directed them to the wrong 
booth in the fair. 

What is the proposition? William of Hohenzollern 
is to be tried. And who is William of Hohenzollern? A 
dethroned, disgraced, and essentially dishonored man. 
Byron called the deposed Napoleon “ abject—yet alive.” 
It would be a truer description of William II. The 
ex-Kaiser has suffered the utmost penalty that characters 
at once so self-centred and so little introspective can 
endure. His will is nothing in the Europe which Germany 
used largely to govern. His fallen state is a healthy sign 
that mere kingship counts for little in the society on 
which we have entered. Now, forsooth, a democratic 
statesman restores the broken idol, invests it with a 
power it never possessed, and in the hour when Germany 
has ceased to think of William II. as a hero, invites 
her to make a martyr of him. That there is a case 
against him as a patron of war no reasonable man 


can doubt. In a minor degree there is a 
similar case to be made out against every 
crowned head. Our King is the head of the 


Army and the Navy, but he is not therefore respon- 
sible for everything that the Army and the Navy might 
be called on to do. And in the speech in which Mr. 
George condemued the Kaiser as a preliminary to trying 
him, he laid the chief criminality on the head of the 
German Nation. They were “ united and enthusiastic ” 
behind the war ; they “ approved ”’ and “ applauded ”’ it 
Then the Kaiser was a representative German, the 
composite photograph of countless Germans, all eager for 
war. Because of that general German criminality Mr. 
George argued that the peace must be “terrible.” But 
if the responsibility be collective, it cannot be shovelled 
on to one man. You cannot picture a Germania armed 
from head to foot, and governed by her generals, 
her Jingo professors, and the greed or the martial -spirit 
of her people, and then make an arch-criminal of a 
man who spent half his life in pleasure; played (accord- 
ing to Lord Haldane) little or no part in the negotiations 
of 1912; was sometimes (as in the Jameson raid) anti- 
English, and again (as after the Boer War) pro- 
English ; whose policy was shaped for him by the Chan- 
cellor and the General Staff, and who -never seemed to 
possess a consistent will, or any power to enforce it if he 
had. 

“But the ex-Kaiser is our enemy!’’ Well, 
he is conquered, and the war being over, now 
only civil justice can be our guide. The 
individual does not try his enemies; still lese is 
he plaintiff and judge, .gaoler. and. executioner, 





jury and assessor, in his own cause. The venue of the 
Kaiser’s trial is to be London, where he has been hung in 
effigy over and over again. Who arraigns him? 
“International law.” International law has neither 
courts nor codes, neither penalties nor judges to fix 
them. If we want to try our enemy we must invent all 
these things, and having faked a tribunal from “self 
and friends,’’ call them international jurists. One of 
them, we presume, would be Lord Reading, for if the 
Lord Chief Justice of England did not sit, the Court 
would have made a confession of incompetence. But 
during the war Lord Reading acted in half-a-dozen 
capacities as a chief executive officer of his Government. 
As for international law, the war tore through its thin 
envelope of admonition and advice. We destroyed the 
Treaty of Paris and the Declaration of London. The 
German jurists whittled down the Hague Conventions 
to a series of vague and guarded affirmations. No man 
could blame the Kaiser if he declined to plead before 
such a tribunal, as being worthless in law, and unfair and 
immoral in practice. Even if he decided to plead, he 
could not be adequately defended. A member of the 
English Bar ought not to be called on to put the 
German case. Sir John Simon is the most distinguished 
of our advocates. But a few months ago Sir John was 
fighting the Germans in the field and in counsel. A Ger- 
man may, indeed, be selected to defend his ex-Emperor. 
Is, then, the Court ready to hear the whole German 
defence? If it is, it must admit the ex-Kaiser’s call for 
the production of documents, including our secrets as 
well as theirs, and let him search the archives of 
Petrograd no less than those of Potsdam. It must be 
prepared to allow, in defence of Prussian aggression, his 
grandmother’s opinion on one of its worst offences, which 
was the Danish war. 

And what will the ex-Kaiser be tried for? For making 
war? No; only for making war and losing it. If 
Germany had won, and there had been a German Lloyd 
George, the power of summoning the head of the defeated 
State to trial would have been transferred from London 
to Berlin. The Kaiser’s crime would not have been less; 
rather would it have been aggravated by the cruelties 
and injustices of a German peace. But the criminal 
would have taken his national place with Frederic the 
Great, and his international function would have been 
that of chief arbiter of Europe. 

But the ex-Kaiser is to be tried, says Mr. George, 
for “ the offence he committed in breaking treaties which 
he was bound in honor to respect, and to. which he was 
a party.” The breach of the treaties of 1831 and 1839 
was, indeed, a vile act. But the responsibility for it was 
taken by the German Chancellor, as in the case of such a 
wrong being committed by England, it would have been 
taken by Mr. Lloyd George. Nor is the inviolability of 
treaties a principle of ‘‘ international law.’’ All treaties 
waste with time; they are subject to the very human 
condition of rebus sic stantibus ; and the action of the 
injured State is determined by policy, not by inter- 
national code. 

Examine, therefore, the case against the Kaiser at 
any point you will, and you arrive, not at legal crime, but 
at moral evz/—that is to say, at something which man may 
mark with his abhorrence and with his avoidance, and, if 
he will, with humiliation and loss for the conquered State. 
A British statesman has every right to condemn the 
wicked and thoughtless part that the ex-Kaiser played 
in the preparation of the European War. But to make 
a public show of these truths, to turn passion on to the 


job of exploring them and call it law, and to found a mock. 


trial on them, as Mr. George Propoees | to do, is to deny 
and degrade their significance, . ae 
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NO FAITH WITH BOLSHEVIKS. 


Ir was a favorite charge of Protestant controversialists 
against the Jesuits that they held that a good Catholic 
was under no obligation to keep faith with heretics. In 
all the really passionate antagonisms of history, anger 
and fear have always tended to break down the ordinary 
obligations of honor. There are signs that this state of 
feeling has been reached in the dealings of our states- 
men with the Communists of Hungary and Russia. In 
their dread that this doctrine may spread and their total 
failure to comprehend it, our rulers seem to be treating 
these men as enemies of the human race, and outlaws 
towards whom no faith is binding. We have read and 
re-read the telegrams which record the dealings of the 
Big Four with Hungary, and no explanation consistent 
with ordinary honesty emerges. It is already a long 
and confused history, though it opened only in the last 
week of March. 

In the first phase it looked as though Paris intended 
to treat the revolution with a measure of indulgence. 
No prompt measures were taken to crush it, and at least 
one consignment of American food was sent to Budapest 
some weeks after the Soviet government was set up, 
while General Smuts was sent in person to treat with 
Bela Kun. After all, it was rather hard to find a 
pretext for attack. The revolution was bloodiess: there 
were no executions, and on its side, it made no aggres- 
sive move against any of its neighbors. The organized 
opposition to it in Hungary itself was weaker than 
the Russian opposition to the Bolsheviks, and the 
émigrés who wished to assail it from outside were all 
of them aristocrats steeped in the worst traditions of the 
old régime, pro-Germans, militarists, opponents of any 
liberal franchise, the oppressors of their own peasants 
and of their subject nationalities. Suddenly, with no 
warning or explanation, Marshal Foch gave the order 
to attack, and first Roumanians and then Tchecho- 
Slovaks began their advance. The early engagements 
went badly for the Hungarian Republic, but Bela Kun, 
a man of great vitality and courage, never lost heart, 
and contrived to improvise an army before the enemy 
reached his capital. The Roumanians were first held, 
and then defeated on the upper course of the Theiss, 
while the Tchechs were so soundly beaten that two- 
thirds of Slovakia were cccupied by the Hungarians. 
Then Paris intervened. The Tchechs had to be rescued, 
and there was at the moment no available force to do it. 

In this emergency diplomacy was tried, and 
Bela Kun was ordered to retire from the occupied 
country, and the prospect held out to him, that if he 
did so, his delegates would be called to Paris for the 
conclusion of a definite peace. How far this last message 
really committed the Big Four, we do not know. The 
French say that Mr. Lloyd George sent it without 
M. Clemenceau’s authority. In any event there is no 
doubt about Bela Kun’s compliance with the military 
terms proposed to him. At a moment when the Tchechs 
were incapable of further resistance, he suspended 
hostilities, recalled his victcrious armies, and evacuated 
the territory they had occupied, and duly concluded an 
armistice. The danger to the Tchechs is over, and now, it 
seems, some reinforcements of French negro troops have 
arrived in Austria. The sequel is duly announced in a 
semi-official communication from Paris. The Allies 
refuse to conclude peace with Bela Kun, and propose to 
continue the blockade. There is hera a breach of faith 
so gross that we can explain it with any degree of 
charity only on the assumption that the Big Four have 
acted with their usual incoherence and: lack of unity. 
In daily life no decent citizen would brave the public 





opinion of his neighbors by acting in this way. To 
propose an armistice was to hold out the expectation of 
peace, and to induce Bela Kun to withdraw his armies 
became a definitely dishonorable act when it was 
followed, without pretext or provocation, by the massing 
of troops, the refusal to negotiate, and the decision to 
continue the blockade. 

The history of our dealings with the Russian Bol- 
sheviks is from first to last a similar mass of incoherence, 
verging again and again upon what looks like ill-faith. 
The explanation is, we suppose, that the French, who 
have consistently opposed any compromise, always knew 
their own minds, and in the end always had their way, 
while Mr. George and Mr. Wilson followed their better 
inspirations by spasms, forgot the impulse which had 
moved them just as it seemed to be leading to a result, 
and allowed themselves to be diverted by the headstrong 
interference of Mr. Churchill. Thus the Prinkipo pro- 
posals and the Bullitt mission came to naught, though in 
both cases the Bolsheviks showed themselves eager for 
peace. The dingiest mystery of the three is the failure 
of the Nansen proposal for feeding Russia. Here a 
definite and surprising offer was made, over their own 
signatures, by the Big Four to Soviet Russia. They 
would send in food on the sole condition that an armistice 
was arranged. Mr. Harmsworth, in a crooked and 
uncertain answer given this week, conveys the impression 
that the Moscow Government rejected this condition. 
That is, we are convinced, a complete and inexcusable 
mistake. Tchitcherin’s reply was, on the contrary, a 
prompt and grateful acceptance, and it asked for an 
immediate meeting with Dr. Nansen. Far from reject- 
ing the proposed armistice, it said (what surely is common 
sense) that the details of the armistice would have to be 
arranged with the Governments of the Allies, and not 
directly with Nansen. That was not a refusal, but an 
acceptance. If Nansen had authority himself to arrange 
the armistice (which seems unlikely), it would have been 
easy to say so. Or is it contended that the details of the 
armistice could have been arranged without discussion 
and negotiation? No soldier‘would say so. As we read 
this episode, an offer was made, accepted, and then 
silently withdrawn. This is not honorable or even intel- 
ligent conduct. It wants no strong “acid test” to 
expose it. 

Next. week amid the rejoicings over a victory which 
statesmanship has wasted, the organized workers of 
Britain, France and Italy will enter their mass protest 
against the continuance of the war upon Russia and 
Hungary. Mr. Churchill’s slippery assurance that no 
fresh British troops (saving the big and elastic exception 
of technical “‘ missions ’’) are to be sent to Russia in no 
way alters the case. It is enough that we shall continue 
to pour in tanks, munitions, and money to feed the civil 
war. It is enough that we shall continue the merciless 
blockade, which denies even medicines to these disease- 
ridden populations. We do not disguise our opinion 
that we should regard the triumph of Denikin and 
Koltchak as a political disaster. We know enough of 
them to feel sure that their success would mean, as 
nearly as such a thing is physically possible, the 
extermination not merely of the advanced Socialists in 
Russia, but the decimation also of the Moderates. They 
would establish, if not literal Tsardom, at least a moral 
replica of it. They are burning villages, killing 
hostages, shooting down the workmen’s leaders, organiz- 
ing pogroms, wherever they go. That the Bolsheviks 
also terrorize is true enough, but they need to 
terrorize only the small propertied minority; the 
‘“‘ Whites ”’’ must crush the numerous mass. It’ is not, 
however, because we think an early success for the 
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‘‘ Whites ’’ at all probable, that we object to the gift 
of Allied aid. Koltchak is still in retreat, and Siberia 
seethes with revolt in his rear, kept in check only by 
the avowedly cruel methods of the Japanese. One may 
assume also that, for the time being, the attack upon 
Petrograd has definitely failed. Denikin, to be sure, 
makes rapid progress, behind his British tanks, but this 
is a war of “ movement,’’ waged over great distances, 
and it is much too early to assume that his successes can 
be continued indefinitely. 

The real case for an armistice and a return to the 
Nansen offer is that under the influence of the hunger- 
blockade and these ruthless civil wars, a whole race is 
being morally and physically ruined. Even if we could 
believe that Koltchak were the savior, we should still 
urge that it is important that something should be left 
to save. Suppose, if you please, that another year’s 
fighting will make an end of the Bolsheviks, how many 
millions, in the meanwhile, must die from hunger, 
disease, and massacre? Nor is death the worst. The 
survivors crawl about mere wrecks of their former selves. 
The children grow up stunted, tuberculous, and un- 
schooled. Amid the appalling poverty, the most 
elementary morals disappear, and men who once lived 
honestly take to robbery with violence, while everyone 
cheats, hoards, and steals, and women sell themselves for 
a loaf. A whole society is losing not merely civilization, 
but even common morals and humanity, much as a farm 
returns to the wilderness when cultivation ceases. There 
is here neither the health nor the social conscience nor 
the wealth for any sound reconstruction, whether on 
Socialist or individualist lines. The longer this process 
of decivilization continues, the more hopeless will be 
the task of the future builders, be they Communists, or 
Royalists, or Liberals. If this country had been in its 
normal mind of peace, we should have been so moved by 
the hideous spectacle of this civil war in Russia, that we 
should have been offering’ our good services to end it by 
mediation. But war has so blunted our perceptions that 
we are actually fostering it, promoting it, subsidizing it, 
and aggravating its horrors by our merciless blockade. 
We still talk of the Huns, but when history te'ls 
the whole story of the working of this blockade from 
the Rhine to the Urals, in the hospitals which lack linen, 
anesthetics, and drugs, in the garrets where dying 
children call in vain to unemployed fathers, in the 
streets where desperate mobs pillage under the fire of 
brutalized troops, our sons will ask critically what 
devastation it was that Attila wrought to compare with 
the wasting of half Europe. 





FROM WAR TO PEACE 
Tuer last of the “ War Budgets’’ is passing through 
Parliament. Its passage is only made possible by the 
accompanying “ Victory’? Loan. For in that loan is 
wrapped up some 250 to 300 millions of borrowed 
money, which is going to be spent this year. That 
borrowed money is an addition to the immense sums 
obtained by the sale of factories and food and stores, 
none of which can be sold again. And for fifty or seventy 
years to come production in this country will be 
burdened by the interest and sinking fund required to 
pay back that 300 millions which we are scattering, with 
the utmost cheerfulness, in the first year of ‘‘ Peace.’’ It 
is paying for British armies to fight Russians in North 
Russia and for British subsidy and equipment for 
Russians to fight Russians in West and South and East 
Russia. It is paying for the cost of ruling Ireland by 
military occupation as Russia once ruled Poland, and 
Austria Italy. It is paying for the cost of building and 
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maintaining Sloughs and Chepstows and all the little 
Sloughs and Chepstows scattered throughout the country, 
Assuredly our descendants will consider that they 
received good value for the money which we, to-day, are 
borrowing and for which they, to-morrow, will pay ! 

It can be hailed, however, as the last of the War 
Budgets. It is not the last because the present Govern- 
ment may not desire, next year, to repeat the folly of 
this. Nor is it the last because it is inevitable that the 
present Government will be out of power by the 
beginning of the next financial year. The Coalition may 
yet maintain its inglorious and unpopular existence for 
many months to come. And for many months to come 
Mr, Churchill may be subsidizing Koltchak and 
Denikin, or other Koltchaks and Denikins, who are 
always just on the verge of overthrowing Bolshevism just 
before executing strategic movements to the rear. He 
has invited the League of Nations to take up as the first 
item in its’ programme the declaration of a Holy War 
upon the Russian Revolution. And it is very evident 
that in that Holy War, as in the similar Thirty Years’ 
War against the French Revolution, the financial aid 
and the provision of tanks, poison gas, and high 
explosives will have to come from this country or from 
nowhere. In Ireland, again, there appears no evidence 
that by next spring Mr. Macpherson’s dauntless policy of 
military coercion will have produced, amongst the 
terrified inhabitants, that universal affection and loyalty 
to his (and our) rule which he asserts to be the pre- 
liminary requirement of Reform. Nor does reckless 
extravagance in time of war, and the habit so easily 
acquired of throwing about other people’s money, show 
any sign of replacement by determined economy in time 
of peace. The Government would gladly carry on with a 
regular automatic borrowing of 250 to 300 millions a year 
during all the years of its existence: leaving its successors 
somehow to clear up the mess. The only thing that will 
restrain it will be the impossibility of doing it. The 
response to the Victory Loan will reveal the impossibility 
of doing it. The necessity for re-establishing Credit and 
deflecting Capital into industrial channels will enforce 
that impossibility. No Government could survive next 
year a proposal to borrow another 300 millions for the 
current expenditure of the year. The first of the post- 
war Budgets will have begun. 

What is perhaps not sufficiently recognized is that 
these post-war Budgets will be not more unlike the war 
Budgets than they will be unlike the pre-war Budgets. 
All the old categories, classifications, limitations, shib- 
boleths will have been swept away, and for ever. The 
nation will be faced with a financial problem to which 
the past. can afford no parallel and provide no guidance. 
There was a time when the fate of a Government could 
be decided by a proposed penny on the Income Tax or an 
additional fraction of a farthing on the cost of beer. 
There was a time when it could be confidently prophesied 
that an additional expenditure of ten millions for 
pensions would prove the bankruptcy of “ Free Trade 
finance,” or when a low tariff, “ for revenue purposes 
only,’’ on imported manufactured goods, could be 
defended as providing a substantial addition to the 
national revenue. We are not dealing to-day with 
schemes for obtaining a few millions addition to the 
national revenue. We are dealing with such figures as 
make anything under tens of millions of income appear 
but as a little thing. We shall be dealing, indeed, with a 
situation in which even the accepted canons of so-called 
“just ’’ taxation may have to be partially suspended. 
The State, if it is to fulfil its obligations, must extort 
wealth or income, not because it is legitimate, but 
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because it isthere. Almost the only restraining influence 
vill be either that although it is there it cannot be 
extorted, or that, being there to-day, its extortion will 
mean the absence of it to-morrow. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson in “* Taxation in the New State” 
(Methuen & Co.) rightly emphasizes the problem of the 
New State before he outlines his schemes of new taxa- 
tion. The kernel and the centre of that problem is the 
necessity of extorting from all the citizens some four 
hundred millions a year to pay interest and debt for the 
most part to some of the citizens. Beyond the expenses 
of transference first from private pockets to the 
Exchequer and then from the Exchequer to private 
pockets again, there need not necessarily be any actual 
is loss or gain depends entirely whether those into whose 
pockets it flows put it to as efficient productive use as 
those could bave done from whose pockets it is taken. 
But it is evident that unless the process is carried out 
with some care, and the revenue is made to come for the 
most part from “surplus income ”’ of all classes which 
possess it, the whole life of the State may be injured 
and its future progress destroyed. If the new taxation 
takes from the working people a portion of their income 
which will reduce them below the standard of efficiency, 
it must be injurious. If it takes from any class the 
inducement to produce children and the income 
required adequately to educate those children, it must 
be injurious. But if it takes from the professional and 
wealthier classes inducement to work harder and more 
efficiently and therefore to create wealth, it must also 
be injurious. And if it takes from the very wealthy 
capital or income whose loss they could scarcely feel, but 
which would automatically have been devoted to enter- 
prise creating fresh wealth, it would again be injurious. 

The problem is, therefore, much more complicated 
than the simple solution, to make the rich pay, and to 
place a heavy tax on luxuries. A tax on luxuries may 
mean that you are taking not the “surplus income” 
which is the legitimate subject of taxation ; but that the 
luxuries are still purchased and the additional cost borne 
out of income that is not “surplus.’’ By doubling the 
price of beer you cannot universally secure that a 
workman will drink less beer or substitute extra 
expenditure on beer for expenditure on betting. 
He may continue to buy beer at the higher prices and 
obtain the money by reduction in the necessities of 
efficient life of himself or his family. Or at the other 
end of the scale you may place a heavy tax on (say) three 
country houses owned by a man with £60,000 a year. 
He may still retain his three country houses and pay the 
tax out of the money which would otherwise, being auto- 
matically saved, have gone to increase the capital wealth 
of the country. 

The great difficulty is to obtain somehow, and 
without undue cost of collection, a proportion of that 
surplus income which would otherwise have been devoted 
to unproductive expenditure. That problem offers no 
easy solution. It certainly offers no solution on the old 
pre-war system: with its heavy indirect taxation on the 
food of the very poorest, and its income-tax indifferently 
muleting the bachelor and the family of six children, and 
its failure to differentiate between money that is devoted 
to saving and money which is spent in reckless extrava- 
gance. Mr. Hobson provides many fertile and ingenious 
ideas for methods of thus grabbing “surplus wealth ”’ 
and “‘surplus income.’’ He is not afraid of the Capital 
Levy, and desires, above all (if practicable) the restora- 
tion to the people of the booty of the war profiteer. His 
theories and those of other honest thinkers should be 
seriously studied by all who desire to take part in 





“ yeconstruction.’’ For, to-day, we are but in the quiet 
of the centre of the cyclone. To-morrow the problems 
of Peace will be upon us, as insistent and (if wrongly 
haudled) as fearful as the problems of War. 





THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 


From this week onwards, presumably until the closing 
weeks of the session, a group of fourteen Lords and 
Commons are to be occupied closely with the affairs of 
India. They compose the Joint Committee to whom the 
Montagu Reform Bill has been referred, by the vote of 
both Houses, after a perfunctory second-reading debate 
in the Commons, and no debate at all in. the Lords. 
Their Chairman is the Earl of Selborne. Lord Sinha, 
the first and only Indian peer, is, necessarily, the sole 
direct representative of India among the fourteen. The 
Committee is to make, if it can, a workable scheme 
out of the draft measure which Mr. E. S. Montagu 
submits in redemption of the pledge solemnly given by 
the British Government on August 20th, 1917. In other 
words, its task is to create the framework for a system 
of Responsible Self-government in India. This and no 
other is the issue which the British people are now called 
upon to face. Lord Curzon himself warns his country- 
men that they have already delayed too long. That, of 
course, is the plain truth, on the political side. But the 
gravity of the situation with which we are confronted is 
not in the constitutional position. It is in the deplorable 
crisis into which the Administration has been precipitated 
by months of infatuated rigor in the Executive. 

The present Reform Bill was born in a tempest, as 
to which England has been and is singularly uninformed. 
Four months ago the Viceroy’s Government carried 
through a new measure of repression and summary pro- 
cedure known as the Rowlatt Act. It was driven 
through the Legislative Council against the solid vote of 
the Indian members. Outside the Council no Indian 
leader of standing had a word to say in its favor. 
Throughout the country a movement of protest was 
organized, and multitudes of people, especially in the 
larger cities, kept the 6th of April as a day, of fasting 
and humiliation. The ieaders of the passive-resistance 
crusade failed to hold the lawless elements in hand, and 
in several cities grave disturbances occurred. In 
Bombay, the good sense of the Governor had its reward 
in a speedy cessation of unrest. In the Punjab, on the 
contrary, the extraordinary rule of the retiring 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, has 
plunged the province into panic and hate. Machine- 
guns and wmilitary aeroplanes were used to 
disperse mobs, whose only weapons were sticks and 
stones. In Lahore, the military authorities, with 
almost incredible folly, caused men of mature age to be 
publicly flogged in the open market-place—in many 
cases, it is said, for no greater crime than the closing of 
their shops in sympathy with the national mourning. 
Indian leaders were deported, newspapers suppressed, 
and prominent citizens, known for their municipal or 
other public work, thrown into prison and refused per- 
mission to employ counsel of their own choice. Under 
the system of martial law proclaimed in the Punjab in 
April, the courts-martial have been going ruthlessly 
forward week after week, sentencing men and boys to 
death and long terms of transportation. In the city of 
Lakore alone, about a thousand college students have 
been punished—all of them, apparently, by order of a 
gentleman who gained experience of martial law in 
Bechuanaland. And, as the Indian papers show, the 
new Lieutenant-Governor is continuing Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer’s policy without check. 

For a particular illustration of British justice as 
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conceived and applied by Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, we cite 
the treatment to which an influential and respected 
public man is being subjected. Mr. (or, as they say in 
the Punjab, Lala) Harkishen Lal, is a graduate of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and a member of the Middle 
Temple—a barrister and banker, financial adviser to 
the Sikh Maharaja of Nabha, and promoter of the con- 
stitutional reform movement; in no sense whatever an 
extremist. He joined Mr. M. K. Gandhi in passive 
resistance to the Rowlatt Act, taking the lead in organiz- 
ing the movement of public mourning in Lahore. For 
his share in this experiment in legitimate direct action, 
Mr. Harkishen Lal was arrested on a charge of sedition. 
The day before his arrest martial law was proclaimed in 
the Punjab, and forthwith the Government of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer began to put into force every device 
of the executive despotism which has been elaborately 
perfected since the heyday of the East India Company. 
Martial law in India means government under ordin- 
ances, old and new, with retrospective action, and by com- 
missions thus created and empowered to deal with 
offences “other than those specified in the said 
ordinance.””’ Mr. Harkishen Lal was first arrested on 
April 14th, and deported to Isakhel, a place on the 
north-west frontier of the Punjab, just outside the area 
under martial law, the line of which he was forbidden to 
cross. On May 6th, he was again arrested at Isakhel, 
taken back to Lahore, and, in the company of ten others, 
charged before the martial-law Commissioners with con- 
spiracy, waging war, sedition, and membership of an 
unlawful assembly. The pleaders of Lahore being unwil- 
ling, through terror of the Executive, to appear for them, 
Mr. Harkishen Lal sent to Allahabad for one of the 
most eminent Hindu advocates in Upper India, Pundit 
Motilal Nehru. The military authorities refused to 
allow the Pundit or any other lawyer outside the Punjab 
to enter the area under martial law, and, upon appeals 
for a stay of proceedings being made to the Secretary of 
State, the accused and his lawyers found themselves 
impotent in the toils of a politely obstructive India 
Office, and with their cables held up. As a consequence 
this important citizen lies helpless, on trial for his life, 
before a court-martial created after the occurrences which 
led to his arrest, and kept away from effective legal 
assistance. 

For one Harkishen Lal, however, able to expose 
the Executive and carry his appeal to the Privy Council, 
there are scores of thousands in the Punjab to-day 
conscious only of terror and helpless anger under a 
system without parallel in the history of civilized gov- 
ernments, barring some recent exceptions, recent and 
remote. These are the words of Rabindranath Tagore, 
whose protest has sounded over the world :-— 

Considering (he writes to the Viceroy) that such 
treatment has been meted out to a population, disarmed 
and resourceless, by a power which has the most terribly 
efficient organization for the destruction of human lives, 
we must strongly assert that it has no claim to political 
expediency, far less moral justification. The accounts 
of insults and sufferings undergone by our brothers in 
the Punjab have trickled through the gagged silence, 
reaching every corner of India, and the universal agony 
of indignation roused in the hearts of our people has 
been ignored by our rulers,—possibly congratulating 


themselves for imparting what they imagine are salutary 
lessons. 


Knowing, therefore, that appeals have been vain, “and 
that the passion of vengeance is blinding the noble vision 
of statesmanship in our Government,’’ Tagore surrenders 
his knighthood with a gesture of simple horror and pain. 
His statement of the fact is of scientific exactness. It is 
supported by every scrap of independent evidence coming 
from India. Here is an utterly impossible atmosphere in 
which to discuss reform, as Mr. Montagu, who has been 
in India, is fully aware. 





The first and imperative thing to do is to 
stop the folly of the Executive in Upper India. 
Every administrator knows that a Punjab in suppressed 
rebellion is the greatest imaginable danger in the 
Empire. We cannot hold the people down under the 
harshest repression practised under the Crown for half a 
century, and delude ourselves that we are rallying the 
loyalists by complimenting the province upon raising a 
great army for far-off battlefields. And, while changing, 
instantly and generously, the spirit of the Executive, we 
have to open the task of transforming the Montagu Bill. 
As it stands, it does not provide a practicable basis for 
the structure of responsible government to which India 
must come. It goes to the Joint Committee vitiated by 
one fatal defect. Its scheme of dual government is an 
expedient which must in the end be self-defeating. It 
makes little more appeal to Indian reformers than to 
Anglo-India, and it provides a Civil Service that does 
not want to work the scheme with an_ irresistible 
opportunity for obstruction and evasion. And in this 
matter the ruling power has really left itself no choice. 
The declaration of 1917 is an absolute promise. Lord 
Curzon, once the hardest upholder of the old order, has 
put the truth into a metaphor. Throw this milestone 
down and it becomes a tombstone, recording the dishonor 
of the British Parliament and people. 





THE STAGE GERMANY. 

THE statement that Germany was composed of individual 
Germans of about average human intelligence who spend 
their lives chiefly in the making of things like soap, and 
shirts, and sealing wax, would come with a distinct 
sense of shock to many well-meaning and respectable 
people. This sense of shock would be much akin to that 
engendered by the announcement that the tube workers 
had gone out on strike, or that the chauffeur had died 
during the night. All this does not indicate any peculiar 
degree of moral turpitude on their part. It merely 
means that by a very happy faculty they have suc- 
ceeded in so simplifying the method of thought as to 
make it an almost painless process—a sort of procession 
of kinematic cartoons, through which flit the most curious 
and entertaining characters. Enter the voter, for 
example :— 

Middle-aged, of medium height, rather broad of 
chest and round of belly, clad in a well-fitting business 
suit—drooping moustaches, turning grey, intelligent and 
not unkindly eyes—not a man of great means, but 
prosperous. He is presented with a ballot, examines it 
keenly but swiftly, and with an exalted air only to be 
interpreted as omniscient patriotic devotion, crosses it 
twice or thrice, and drops it in the ballot box. Exit 
voter. 

By the same token these people have insisted on 
regarding the late war as a cosmic case of arson, rape, 
and murder, and the Versailles Conference as a kind of 
planetary criminal court where Germany, personified, 
foiled but unrepentant, is dragged handcuffed before the 
bar of human justice, charged, tried, convicted, and 
sentenced by the outraged moral sense of mankind. 

It is a very attractive picture. For one thing, it 
piques the imagination in the way that common facts of 
everyday life always do when projected on the cosmic 
plane, and given a cosmic réle to play. But besides 
this, it has other peculiar advantages. It attributes to 
Germany the singleness of will, the freedom to do or 
abstain from.doing, and, consequently, the individual 
accountability of the common criminal who figures daily 
in the penny screamers. It extends private morals and 
civil law to international affairs, and so provides a 
familiar code for judgment where no recognized code 
but the right of the strong had previously existed. It 
invests the procedure of the trial with that equal-handed 
justice of whose continuous existence in their law courts 
Anglo Saxons have been so justly proud for centuries. 
By analogy with the civil sentences of death or life 
imprisonment imposed on those guilty simultaneously 
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of arson, rape, and murder, it justifies in advance the 
penalty inflicted whatever its severity. 

This attractive picture of crime and punishment has 
become a sort of ‘‘ Simple Guide to International Thought 
for Citizens of all Allied Countries,’’ and has been 
lavishly distributed from pulpit, parliament, and press. A 
factory worker or tired business man cannot be expected, 
of course, to visualize a nation of seventy million souls of 
varying taste, intelligence, wealth, and power, nor to 
comprehend the intricacies of a conference where twenty- 
five or thirty national ambitions engaged in a rough- 
and-tumble scramble for realization. So here we find 
provided an easy key by which these intolerable com- 
plexities are reduced to such common facts of everyday 
experience that international problems are brought 
within the ken of the average voter, and the most intel- 
lectually inert may arrive speedily and painlessly at a 
foregone conclusion. It is this picture which has done 
more to vitiate Allied thought on the war than a thousand 
direct lies could have done. 

The Germany who appeared, or rather, did not 
appear, at the cosmic court of Versailles was no unified 
person. The Allies themselves had first taught her to 
distinguish between herself and her despotic rulers. 
This distinction was just. There is latent in every nation 
a dread and hatred of the foreigner, and but little 
encouragement is needed to make it a dynamic actuality. 
The war fever which sweeps a country after a declaration 
does not spring into being out of nothingness; it results 
simply from the release of forces long pent up. The 
Spanish-American War was fomented in the United 
States by a Press campaign of two weeks. Against con- 
certed_and long continued military propaganda human 
nature is powerless; reaction to stimulus is almost reflex 
unless powerful counter-stimuli exist. The Junkers and 
their Satellites knew this fact, and exploited it as rulers 
and politicians have always done when it suited their 
purpose. The responsibility for German Militarism la 
not with those in whom it had been kindled, but wit. 
those who had kindled it. 

A considerable portion of Germany, however, was 
well provided with counter-stimuli. Socialism, in its 
various forms, was a growing power, and its adherents 
held on ineffectual majority in the Reichstag. It was 
to these men, with their anti-militarist doctrines, and 
the multitude whom they represented that civilization 
looked to prevent the long-threatened war. That they 
had no part in the declaration is generally admitted ; 
the Junker conclaves which preceded it were held with 
such secrecy that only afterwards, when success seemed 
assured, the world learned of their existence through the 
triumphant babbling of the participants. The Socialist 
crime in the eyes of the world consists in not having 
taken effective action to bring the war to an end once 
it had been started. 

The German Socialists were faced with a fait 
accompli. Already the German Army had violated 
Belgian neutrality. The French were mobilized and had 
crossed the Alsatian frontier; the cry, “ On to Berlin! 
Revenge for 1870!’’ was on their lips. This time, they 
swore, they would never stop. The Russians were already 
sweeping through East Prussia. The Socialists protested, 
but their cries were lost in the general turmoil. They 
might have refused to vote war credits, but they knew 
full well that they would receive as short shrift from the 
twentieth century Junkers as their democratic prede- 
cessors had from Bismarck. Their only alternative to 
passive support of the war was revolution, and here even 
ultimate success was dubious. The most probable result 
would have been a long drawn out struggle of alternating 
failure and success involving disruption of the internal 
organization of the country, defection in the army, rapid 
and overwhelming victory for the Allies, and a trium- 
phant France, lusting for revenge, in Berlin. Of the terms 
which would be meted out to a fallen Germany there 
could be no possible doubt; the fear and hatred earned 
by fifty years of Hohenzollern diplomacy by the Mailed 
Fist, the race of armaments, the struggle for commercial 
supremacy, all combined to remove all doubt on that 
score. The peace terms would be as crushing as the 
Allied victory was overwhelming. 





Faced with this alternative of national ruin or 
support of an unjust war, the Majoritarian Socialists did 
what Briton, Frenchman, and American alike have done 
when the national existence was imperilled. They chose 
the lesser of two evils and supported the Government. 
In every nation there exists the doctrine, “‘ My country, 
right or wrong!’’ It may conceal itself furtively in such 
terms as loyalty, patriotism, treason, and their deriva- 
tives, or may take subtle form in the declaration that the 
citizen having received certain benefits from society is 
morally bound to answer its call when it has need of 
him. But everywhere it exists. Be it said to the credit 
of the German Socialists, however, that a certain number 
of them, choosing national destruction rather than moral 
degradation, broke away from the Majoritarians and 
formed the Independent Socialist Party. There is no 
more outright lie than the oft-repeated statement that 
the German Socialists supported the State so long as 
there was any prospect of plunder. The plain fact is that 
they supported the State so long as national ruin could by 
that means be averted, but when ruin became inevitable 
they rose and overthrew the Junker Government which 
had brought about the war. 

Thus the Germany which was arraigned before the 
bar of human justice at Versailles was composed of four 
distinct elements of unequal culpability and varyin 
potentiality for the future. First, a small but powerfu 
minority directly responsible for the war, consisting of 
the overthrown Junkers and their satellites in the army, 
civil service, the universities and industry. Secondly, 
the Majoritarian Socialists under the leadership of Ebert 
and Scheideman, who, guiltless so far as the declaration 
was concerned, had risen and destroyed the Junker 
Government responsible for it. Thirdly, the Independent 
Socialists and Spartacists who were completely blameless 
of any part in the war. And, finally, that great mass of 
the unthinking who blindly support established institu- 
tions in any country. From earliest childhood they had 
been taught to regard these institutions as settled laws of 
nature. Patriotic fervor had made them a second 
religion, and woven them into the texture of their lives. 
Now, suddenly, by the revolution everything they had 
trusted and believed in was repudiated and swept away, 
and they were left spiritually homeless, bewildered, and 
clutching frantically for any point of support. Every- 
where from the people went up the despairing cry, 
“There is no truth in Germany. Our Government in 
whom we trusted has deceived us. Our minds are filled 
with a mass of lies. This England, who you say is 
honorable, we have been taught to believe the incarnation 
of everything treacherous. This France who you say 
did not desire the war, we have been made to think of 
as mad for revenge. Where, then, can we find the truth ? 
In whom can we trust?’’ I have myself heard this 
same cry repeated over and over, and I know its bitter- 
ness. 

Germany was in a state of spiritual suspension 
between the old and a faintly glimpsed new; sensitive, 
as she never had been before and never would be again, 
to every gesture, every breath of sentiment from without. 
The future Germany would be what the Allies made of 
her. Her reaction to the peace settlement was certain to 
be violent. It behoved the Allies to examine the instru- 
ment by which the settlement was to be effected. 

In an ordinary criminal court the procedure has 
been carefully calculated to ensure the accused a fair 
trial; he is entitled to be present at the trial, to adduce 
evidence in his behalf, and to testify on his own defence ; 
the verdict is given by a jury of twelve men chosen for 
their disinterestedness, and the sentence is imposed by a 
judge who in no way profits by its kind or size. Nor can 
society, by whom the court is maintained, be held to 
profit except indirectly from the penalty, for death or 
imprisonment is inflicted at an expense which would be 
avoided by non-infliction and the pro rata share of a fine 
in a nation of millions is too small to attract notice, much 
less to excite cupidity. Thus an attempt is made at the 
same time to ensure the doing of justice and the recog- 
nition on the part of the criminal] that justice has been 
done. Even so, it has been discovered by social workers 
and sociologists that many a man returns to freedom 
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after five or ten years’ imprisonment with a mad hatred 
for that bloodless concept, Society, and a fierce desire 
for vengeance. In many cases his sentence has 
made him a greater menace to society than if no 
sentence had been imposed. It is this observation which 
has given to judges of ail nations wide discretionary 
power as to the severity of punishment, and which has 
lain behind the experiments in prison reform in the 
United States. Nowhere does abstract justice exist, 
except in a dreamed-of hereafter. The Society of this 
world is forced to combine justice with expediency in 
recognition of the importance of the psychological 
reaction produced in the criminal by the trial and 
sentence. 

If the details of the cosmic court at Versailles had 
ever been worked out with any great precision in the 
popular mind, the extraordinary fact would have been 
discovered that in this court the persons of the accuser, 
judge, and beneficiary from the sentence coincided, and 
that the defendant was neither present nor represented 
at the hearing. Let us say at once that such a constitu- 
tion of the court was inevitable, and, though scarcely an 
arrangement which we would tolerate in our civil courts, 
it did not necessarily prevent that justice should be done. 
But let us also recognize that it vastly affected the 
psychological reaction of the accused. 

A personified Germany who bad never existed, and 
less than ever since the revolution, was charged with 
greed—greed for commercial primacy, greed for territory, 
greed for military dominion. By decree of the court 
where she sought new territory, her colonies are annexed 
by her accusers; where she hungered for new sources of 





raw material her accusers have wrenched old sources 
away; where she struggled with her accusers for com- 
mercial supremacy her industries are shackled by 
economic clauses; where she lusted for military domina- 
tion she is to be dominated by the armed forces of the 
Allies. The correspondence is precise, and because of 
the composition of the court, the unavoidable conclusion 
in the real Germany is that the kind and amount of the 
penalty were dictated by the same motives of greed and 
lust for power which prompted her former rulers to their 
crime. From this belief springs that fierce hatred and 
mad. desire for vengeance which will inevitably produce 
a new militarism and blaze out into new wars. 

The Allies not only sat in judgment on a phantom, 
but failed even to temper their phantom justice to the 
defectiveness of their instrument. 

The reaction of a nation is imponderable, but it 
translates itself disconcertingly into other things which 
can be weighed and measured. The reaction of an indi- 
vidual dies with him, but the reaction of a nation is 
passed on from generation to generation through cen- 
turies. The Germany of to-day whom the Allies 
denounce, and the Germany of to-morrow with whom 
they will have again to reckon, is their own creation. 
Scapa Flow is the logical answer to the Peace Treaty. 
History will record that whereas Germany lost the war 
through ignoring imponderables, the Allies lost the 
peace through failing to take these same imponderables 
into account. 

Germany first. prussianized the world, and the Allies 
then reprussianized Germany. 

An AMERICAN OFT'CER. 








IMPRESSIONS 


SOME AMERICAN CHARACTERISTICS.—I. 


Ir a visitor to the United States would realize how little 
a great community changes its characteristics when once 
the main conditions of its life have been fixed, he will 
turn to his de Tocqueville, and find it all there. He 
may make a few remarks of his own on the grand map 
of American democracy. He will note where a new 
landmark has arisen, or an old one has disappeared. 
But in the main he will feel that the country is the same. 
Observer and idealist, a Liberal who could criticize his 
Liberalism, de Tocqueville was well suited to understand 
the United States and interpret them to the rest of man- 
kind. He could penetrate the motives of men, marking 
the interaction of climate and circumstance, and divine 
the whence and the whither of their march. Thus, while 
he saw the last American in the first Puritan who landed 
on their shores, he also never lost sight of the nature 
of the soil itself. He adopted the American theory of 
the providential character of the founding of the great 
Republic. And he saw that Providence had wisely 
given it a big and a rich land to till. 


New York. 


Holding close, therefore, to de Tocqueville, I asked 
myself what the United States looked like to a late and 
casual explorer like myself? Let me try and disentangle 
my thoughts. Landing in New York, I felt that it 
was all very big and very material. The noise was 
tremendous. New York’s continual roar never ceased, 
like London’s; it woke me early and chased me late 
to bed. Bells clanged, iron rails shrieked; taxis 
hooted; and on Broadway men were selling motor 
cars at ten o’clock at night, and drinking iced soda 
at twelve. The height of the buildings made the 
city seem a habitation of giants. As I gazed up at 
the sky-scrapers—twenty, thirty, forty stcreys high—I 
seemed a petty Gulliver crouching in the corn-stalks of 
Brobdingnag. The movement seemed intense, uncanny ; 
never had I realized so fierce a drive of nervous 
energy. Yes; New York was richer and more splendid 
than any city I had ever seen. But its activities were 
not so varied. In London or in Paris there were many 
things to do; in New York there appeared to be only 





OF AMERICA. 


one. People here must live to buy and sell, not to loiter 
or think, certainly not to pray. Those who walked, 
walked with a serious, preoccupied air. But an enormous 
number were driving automobiles. The motion was 
incessant, and much better organized than our own. 
The life of the people was obviously cramped by the 
necessities imposed on the city’s builders. But it was 
laid out on a simple rectangular plan, presently expand- 
ing, through broad smooth thoroughfares, into wide 
spaces of park or woodland. 


THE GREAT Mart. 


Such a society did not seem to be in need of stimula- 
tion. Nevertheless, the stimulation of eye, ear and 
inward sense, was incessant. The very goods had tongues. 
‘‘Buy me, sell me; find out how and where to buy 
and sell me, and be efficient at buying and selling me.”’ 
The chief, though not the only expositors of this science 
of advertisement, were obviously the newspapers. “ Turn 
ideas into dollars,’’ said one of these monitors. ‘‘ Oppor- 
tunity adlets,’’ was the title of another. This was the 
literary appeal of theatres, cinemas, and the ten cent. 
magazines, whose form, title-page (invariably a picture 
of a handsome young woman) and “ make-up’’ were 
all alike. The abundant fiction affected to deal with 
love and adventure. Its true subject was success. 
Heroes were men who made money or lost it; 
heroines were women who helped heroes to make 
money or lose it. Villains tampered with the mechanism 
of wealth—checks, stocks, and their prices, cable- 
grams, dictophones, telephones, or safes—and made 
it go temporarily wrong. 


Its Beauty. 
I turned from the news-stands to the streets. 
The new passion for street architecture has not 
yet transformed New York; but it has pushed 


squalor out of the centre, and given its merchant 
princes habitations fit for kings. Here the shops 
were palaces, the greater business houses cathedrals, 
the greater railway stations temples, such as Paestum 
never knew. This was a street of Genoa: that a corner of 
Florence. One quarter, still incomplete, seemed all 
marble; not one mean building met the eye; storey rose 
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on storey, with slight but exquisite relief of ornament. 
The interiors of these mansions of exchange were of an 
extreme richness; the foyers glittered with gold and 
mosaic, and were cased from roof to flooring in many- 
colored, jewel-like stonework. All the great classic styles 
of architecture seemed brought into fitting service, from 
Egyptian mass and solemnity to the fancifulness of later 
Gothic and the decorative refinement of the Renaissance. 
The glories of Mr. Cass Gilbert’s masterpiece, the 
Woolworth Building, require an epic to themselves. 
Its founder was Mr. Frank Woolworth, who having 
failed and risen again, as so many Americans do, 
made a great fortune out of his 1,000 or so stores, 
scattered over the Continent, and selling goods 
marked at five or ten cents, and crowned it with 
this mighty fane. Firm rooted in the rock of Manhattan, 
the Woolworth Building soars, in a series of receding 
towers, to 58 storeys, carried through nearly 800 feet 
of stonework. It houses 12,000 regular tenants, and 
entertains as many as 30,000 passing Mammonites a 
day. Its 5,000 windows sparkle with light, so that the 
mass has the look of an Aladdin’s palace, magically 
quarried from some valley of diamonds and precious 
stones. Two-thirds of the way up, its designer has 
thrown in a kind of Gothic cathedral, which hangs high 
in air, like a predella of the vast design. Babylon 
and Thebes never dreamed in such immensity. “ Here,’ 
says America, ‘‘ have I set up my monument, the symbol 
of my life and my religion. I have made big business 
beautiful.” 

Was it fanciful to think that the pulpit preached 
much the same gospel as McKim and Cass Gilbert? 
American divines, said de Tocqueville, turn readily to 
earth. So it seemed. Most of the subjects chosen and 
advertized in the Press were political and topical; few 
suggested speculation or a directly devotional subject. 
‘‘ The love of well-being is now become the predominant 
taste of the nation.’’ Confirming the verdict of the 
great French observer, Mr. Herbert Croly adds the 
reflection that ‘‘ The American system stands for the 
highest type of an excellent worldly life that mankind 
has yet ventured.”’ By that test it stands, and seems 
content to be judged. 


Its WEALTH. 


The mass-wealth of America appeared to flow 
from an unfailing horn of abundance. The universal 
incitements to spend—for clearly the seller’s will, brought 
to the highest point of skill, dominated the buyer’s 
seemed to issue from sheer superfluity of production. 
The variety of goods was immense, the quality 
good, though falling short of our very finest work- 
manship. It was making in the mass and for the mass. 
Sufficiency had brought with it refinement. The women 
clerks and attendants in stores and post offices dressed 
quite as elegantly as their patrons ; clearly their standard 
of personal delicacy and self-respect was high. Abundance 
also led to frivolousness of taste. The brilliantly- 
lighted stores, with their interminable rows of counters, 
were packed with luxuries and unnecessaries. Yet good- 
ness was by no means neglected; the best filled book 
counters I have ever seen stood in Mr. Wanamaker’s 
resplendent palace-store in Philadelphia. I have 
spoken of the use of automobiles. For all his mental 
restlessness, the town American does not walk when he 
can help it; indoors he uses “ elevators’’ and “‘ esca- 
lators ’’ (moving stairways); and for the streets cars, 
subways, the dreadful device of elevated railroads—and 
automobiles. When Mr. Ford has done his perfect work 
in rural America, every farmer may have his automobile, 
also his tractor and truck. In Philadelphia a friend 
noted the number 340,000 on one of these aids to comfort, 








so that Pennsylvania’s eight million people are well off , 


for motor cars. 
has been equalized and moralized, America should be the 
first country in the world to own not only vast territory, 
but a great surface of suffused well-being. 


Its MEanInc. 
Thus one began to find a key to the genius of 
American industry. America excelled above everything 


When this wonderful productive power 


in standardization. According to Mr. Wells, we 
English enjoyed the first 3 per cent. of excellence. Then 
came the American contribution of 60 per cent. of middle 
excellence. It was for this average, to the neglect 
of the super-refined, that America catered. She did, 
indeed, appear to show some curiosity about the finer 
baubles of our civilization, draining it of Rembrandts and 
first folios of Shakespeare and storing them in pretty 
jewel-boxes like the Morgan library. But its needs were 
not the first or the conscious object of her civilization. 
Her governing democracy left out both extremes, the 
small top layer of fastidious living and the broad lower 
levels of poverty. She was impatient with the latter 
because it was not American enough. She ignores the 
former, for her democracy was founded and grew up 
without and in spite of it. 


AMERICAN IDEALISM. 

If this, then, was the clue, it was possible to see 
American materialism in a different light. America was 
essentially idealist after all. She was eliminating coarse 
labor. Meaner forms of personal attendance were being 
rapidly abolished, the “ house servant ’’ was going to be 
an assistant not a menial; already the idea of an eight- 
hours’ day for domestic service was taking hold, and 
was sure to grow. Soon most of the daily scouring 
of the human midden. would be done by machinery. 
Also she was steadily aiming at a large general good, 
enforced by a general will, and this conception she would 
continually extend. Masses would always be added to 
the original block; they would come under the rule of 
standardized comfort. Indeed, they were being 
leavened, not perhaps by a deliberate and sympathetic 
culture, so much as by her natural force of assimilation. 
Everything and everybody moved up, little by little. 
Thus the children of Italian and Hungarian immigrants 
soon forgot their native tongues, began to speak English, 
and in this land of opportunities were just beginning to 
appear among the million-dollar class. The negroes were 
getting richer ; in New York they had taken to occupying 
good, even half-fashionable quarters. A society which 
started with a theoretic acceptance of equality would in 
time come to realize it. 


Some DIFFICULTIES. 

But here a new difficulty presented itself. What 
if, in fact, American society could never reach this ideal 
of diffused comfort because the old American uniformity 
—-the basis of unity—was no longer there? There were the 
negroes, not assimilable, because (quite frankly) white 
society would not have them at any price. There were 
the East European immigrants, already beginning 
to overshadow and outgrow the German and _ Irish 
population, the people who built the rail-tracks, 
raised the sky-scrapers, and dug the coal and 
iron, and yet were not “100 per cent. American’’ or 
anything like it. And there was the growing tendency 
of the Anglo-Saxon Americans, the America, to become 
superintendents of labor, and to leave the hewing and 
drawing to the new arrivals. | Within limits the true 
American is the most adaptable of men. He moves 
here and there, from politics to business, from business 
to a profession, from one calling to another. Thus Mr. 
Penrose, the great Republican “ boss,”’ who learned his 
business as a youth by studying the ways of 
ward politics, was a Harvard graduate. Mr. McAdoo, 
who may be in the running for the Presidency, and 
made a great name in administration, has left politics, 
and is standing counsel for the mighty business of the 
‘‘ movies.’’ But outside agriculture rough manual toil 
is less and less in the life contract of the American race. 
Her public men begin to favor a period of exclusive- 
ness. But if she is still bent on running the race of 
civilization at top speed, for how long will she consent 
to shut out the people without whose aid her arms would 
never have been stretched in full strength from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast? 

I propose to discuss this and some other current 
problems in a future article. 

H. W. M. 
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A London Biarp. 
Lonpon, Fripay. 


Ir is a pity that when the democracy thinks, it thinks 
a little late. A week ago it was all for hanging the 
Kaiser ; to-day it seems equally resolved to let him off. 
Mr. Bottomley is as urgent as the “ Morning Post ’’ ; and 
to-day Mr, George faces an almost solidly hostile Press. 
The Tory intellectuals, I suppose, began it. The 
embarrassment, even the insult, to the Court was obvious. 
Kings have feelings; William II. is George V.’s cousin, 
and there is a still closer bond between the ex-Kaiser and 
his grandmother’s person and reign. Apart from this, the 
case for the Kaiser’s appearance here, as Mr. George 
presented it, has obviously broken down. In the first 
place nobody wants him, and it would be both indecent 
and grossly impolitic to make a show or a victim of him ; 
in the second place, no one can conceive a fitting indict- 
ment, court, president of the court, or procedure. All 
must be tainted and ineffectual. If the indictment-is 
political, it brings the whole vast panorama of European 
politics into view; if it is criminal a verdict of guilty, 
carrying with it a sentence of death, whether carried out 
or no, must entail lasting odium and embarrassment. 
Stronger still is the feeling against the wanton revival 
of war-sentiment, and the spur given to a pro-Kaiser 
movement in Germany, to add to the distractions of 
the hour, and the unsettlement of Europe. Mr. George 
claimed unanimity for a policy which clearly originated 
with him, and with him alone. Now it is suggested that 
Mr. Wilson merely gave the assent of silence when the 
proposition was made, in what form or circumstances no 
one knows. 


MEANTIME, the devotion of the ex-Kaiser’s sons, 
brother, cousins, and related princelets—to say nothing 
of his Chancellors and Generals—seems likeiy to turn the 
Court into the likeness of a birthday gathering at Buck- 
ingam Palace. What did Mr. George expect? We 
must allow the Germans the one virtue of family affec- 
tion, and, indeed, it is hard to imagine an occasion more 
likely to awake it The demonstration will grow; it 
has powerful backers; and the flow of articles in the 
“Morning Post,’’ and the letters in the “ Times,’’ show 
that society dislikes the trial heartily, and will use all 
its influence to stop it. This, again, the Dutch Govern- 
ment can do by the simple process of refusing extradition 
on the ground that in a time of peace it has no power to 
order it. Holland is a Sovereign State; the ex-Kaiser is 
a private person who happens to be living there. He has 
committed no crime of which the law can take account. 
We cannot force Holland to pass a Bill for handing him 
over to the British police, and she will know that if we 
make the request it will be with the unspoken prayer that 
she will refuse it. So with all deference to the Heavenly 
Powers, I should predict a favorable answer to the 
petitions, lying uttered or unexpressed on many a noble 
lip, that Holland will stand firm. I should even suspect 
the breeze that bears them of carrying a friendly waft 
from Downing Street. 


Mr. Georce’s stock declines in the hour of his 
triumph, and this fall contrasts with the marked rise of 
another and a very different personality. Just as General 
Smuts’s appeal for a revival of Christian feeling in 
Europe has seemed to strike an entirely new note in 
international life, so Lord Robert Cecil’s presentation 
of that spirit at Paris, and the singular force and 
breadth of his home speeches, appear to promise the 





arrival of a new political force. I hear nothing but 
praise of his work at the Conference, especially as 
Chairman of the Economic Council. Clearly his 
influence is not going to end there. Immediately, Lord 
Robert seems bent on two things—the revival of an 
independent House of Commons and Parliamentary 
system, and the raising of a definite standard of advance 
towards social reconstruction. I don’t think he clings to 
the old Conservatism, and I suppose he stops short of the 
Labor Party’s programme. But he often seems to make a 
correct and useful definition of progress, as when, on the 
amendment on the Transport Bill, he insisted on dis- 
tinguishing between the State and the Government, and 
while conceding the people’s right to control transport, 
claimed for them also a remedy against breach of 
contract, or failure of service, by the administrative 
bureaucracy. Much of his thinking fits in with the useful 
practical work of Sir Donald Maclean. Yet it is 
individual and often original in conception. 


Bort it is in fineness of character that Lord Robert 
shines in a governing world from which this quality 
seems completely banished. He is clearly in earnest, 
has a bold and thorough intelligence, is free from the 
Nihilism of Mr. Balfour, and, having seen what Europe 
is and may soon become, must have begun to divine what 
a mission of rescue must cost in the surrender of old or 
dying things. He speaks with increasing “ acceptance,” 
and also from a mind which is loosening itself from the 
mere traditions of his party and class. Like Gladstone, 
he seems not only interested in such matters as the 
structure of the Church, but also to care about its life 
and thought. Beyond doubt, he is our most intellectual 
politician ; and one is glad, in such days, to observe a 
growing trust in and even attachment to him. 


Wuat of Persia? The Persian Delegation is still 
knocking at the door of the Conference, and asking for 
admission as a Power friendly to the conquering 
Alliance. Every Power but ourselves would open the 
door ; why do we alone keep it shut? Is it that the real 
Persian demand is for independence (with reparation for 
the frightful war-damage done by the Turks and the 
Russians) and that we, having other designs in view, 
and prosecuting them energetically at Teheran, do not 
intend that Persia shall be free? I recommend inquiry. 
What is the settlement that we are pressing on the 
Shah and his Ministers? Can it be denied that 
we are seeking to retain control over their choice 
of advisers? If there is nothing in it incon- 
sistent with the demand for independence, then the 
Delegation can come in to the counsels of Paris, and the 
Anglo-Russian Convention, which now we alone main- 
tain, can be denounced and done with. Persia is perfectly 
friendly to us, but she wants to be quit of British no less 
than of Russian Imperialism. At least she deserves our 
pity, for she has suffered frightfully from the war, and 
from no fault of her own. And how, Russia being 
out of the way, can we in decency turn the dualism of 
the Convention into a British Protectorate? 


Ware Mr. Churchill rants away at Bolshevism | 
am interested to read in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly ”’ the 
account by a well-informed writer that in the land of 
its birth there is very little of it left. Bolshevism, says 
Mr. W. W. Stanley, set out to achieve complete Pro- 
letarianism, to set up an anti-Parliamentary system, 
and to inaugurate “ Socialization.’’ In practice it has 
already abandoned all these quests, and established com- 
promises with the old order of things. Most of the 
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factories in Russia remain privately owned, and are 
managed by the capitalists, under the blessed name of 
‘People’s Commissars.’’ The intellectuals are not 
slaughtered ; they sit high in favor, on the Councils 
of the Soviet. The Soviet itself is merely a new form of 
Parliament, a delegate body chosen like the old repre- 
sentative assemblies, geographically and not industrially. 
The real masters are the peasants, who have mostly 
become landowners. Nor has syndicalism prospered. 
The miners do not own the mines, nor the railwaymen 
the railroads, nor the textile workers the cotton mills. 
All these industries either belong to the State, or are still 
under private ownership. Bolshevism has neither 
abolished private property, nor put down the Church, 
nor, alas, destroyed militarism. The last, indeed (under 
the impulse given to it by the Churchills and the 
Pichons), flourishes more than ever, and threatens to 
overflow into Central and Western Europe. 


INDUSTRIALLY, the prospect is not promising. 
Coming from America, one is struck with the contrast 
between the unstinted energy of its people and the general 
air of relaxation that one finds here. <A leader of the 
workmen took a serious view of the lethargy that has 
followed the war. ‘“ They are not working; they seem 
to have lost the habit of work,’’ he said. And he quoted 
a recent warning of—whom do you suppose !—Lenin him- 
self, addressed to a representative of Western Socialism. 
Lenin was vigorous in denunciation of “ ca’ canny.” 
“ Do not entertain it,” he said. “ It will be fatal to you. 
It has gone near to ruining our revolution.” Another 
result of the rise in the reward of manual labor has been 
to bring about a transfer to its ranks of young men in 
clerical employment. Boys who see the difference 
between the average clerk’s salary and the wages even of 
unskilled workers, are beginning to exchange the desk 
and the tweed suit for the laborer’s overalls. But over 
the returned soldier hangs the listlessness begotten of 
mental fatigue, and of the shock of the war, no less than 
the deadening effect of army life, in which personal 
initiative is lost, and discipline takes the place of the 
individual will. It is not the visible defectives with 
whom we have to reckon. It is the invisibles—the people 
who don’t seem able to recover the rhythm of life. 


A WAYFARER. 





Hite and Meters. 


THE STRIKE AS A POLITICAL WEAPON. 
Tue gravity of the issue raised by the Labor Party’s 
resolution at Southport in favor of “ direct action’’ to 
stop the Government’s Russian policy can hardly be 
overestimated. By most politicians, of all parties, it 1s 
condemned out of hand as a wholly unintelligible aud 
unwarrantable intrusion of industrial organization into 
the field of politics, an illicit confusion of functions and 
methods. The Labor Party, as a part of the electorate, 
consists of citizen voters who at a general election have 
had the chance of freely recording their votes and 
exerting their full share of influence on the return 
of a House of Commons responsible to the people for the 
conduct of the Government. The Labor Party has a 
considerable number of its own members sitting in the 
House. It is competent to express the party view upon 
any important issue, old or new, that may come up in 
public policy. This is the representative method by 
which democracy, or popular self-government, is 
exercised in this country. What right has a conference 
of the Labor Party to go behind this parliamentary 
system, and to endeavor to enforce upon the Government, 





by means of an industrial weapon, a policy which they 
can constitutionally urge through their representatives 
in Parliament and by agitation in the electorate? As 
citizens they ought not to use a weapon which only 
belongs to them as workers, the right to strike. No 
constitutional defence is possibile. In form, at any rate, 
it is a revolutionary step. 

“ But, after all,’’ it will be said, “ you do not finally 
settle the issue of moral and political right by applying 
the terms unconstitutional and revolutionary. We are 
living in a time when revolutions are everywhere going 
on and constitutions are being remade. with our assen. 
and even by our stimulation.’’ instead of simply con- 
demning direct action as a wanton exhibition of 
unreason, it is better to seek to understand the nature 
of the feelings and thoughts that have prompted its 
proposal. Angry commentators say, “If the miners or 
the other tradesmen claim to enforce their views on 
Russia, conscription, or other political matters, by 
threatening to strike, why should not other classes, 
business men, doctors, lawyers, bankers, who may be 
just as keen politicians, use the same weapon? How can 
society exist, or Government exist, under such violent 
external interferences? ’’ And the ultimate validity of 
this reductio ad absurdum we entirely accept. We 
evidently cannot live tolerably under conditions in which 
industry is liable at any moment to come butting 
irrelevantly into politics, and claiming to replace the 
vote by the strike. But this does not explain what we 
want to know: why the majority of the Labor repre- 
sentatives at Southport committed themselves to direct 
action, and why it did not seem to them so inconsistent 
and unreasonable as it appears to the rest of us. 

Part of the reason why their action does 
not seem improper lies in the structure of the 
Labor Party. Labor is not a_ political equivalent 
of Liberalism or Conservatism. It carries a 
non-political cleavage and import into politics. No 
doubt Labor politics cover a wide and increasing field, 
but great and numerous issues lie outside it. And that 
is not the only difference. The Labor Party, instead of 
being constituted on a basis of individual citizen- 
ship, has embedded the trade unions in its organiza- 
tion. When, therefore, the officers of these legions find 
themselves in a political conference of the party, is it 
surprising that they should feel disposed to put behind 
the political decisions of the conference on burning issues 
the most potent backing that they can give? Appearing 
in the conference as representatives of unions, and voting 
on purely political resolutions in that capacity, they are 
disposed to that very confusion of political and industrial 
functions which this use of direct action implies. The 
confusion exists in the party structure. 

Let us advance ome step further towards 
explanation. Several of the Labor leaders who 
condemn most vehemently the Southport decision 
are careful to distinguish between the use of 
direct action in industrial and in non-industrial issues. 
If the Government, either administratively or with the 
consent of Parliament, were suddenly to fasten industrial 
conscription upon the workers, or to make strikes 
illegal, or otherwise to assail the vital interests of work- 
ing-class organizations, they would be prepared to 
support direct action. It is the use of that action for 
non-industrial policies that they condemn. And yet 
from the constitutional standpoint the one use is as 
unjustifiable as the other. A capitalist attack on trade 
unionism conducted by parliamentary methods ought to 
be fought in Parliament and at the polls, not by a strike. 
And yet we doubt if a single Labor leader would refuse 
to strike for such a purpose. He would say, quite truly, 
that such a law or administrative action was inherently 
unjust and tyrannical, that it had never been submitted 
to the electorate, that it was in spirit, though not in 
form, unconstitutional, and that the only way to check 
such tyranny was recourse to direct action. A Labor 
Party under these circumstances, he would urge, would 
be acting properly as a political party, because the issue 
was one of industrial policy. A strike for non-interven- 
tion in Russia is no concern for workers as such, or for 
their unions ; they should keep their industrial weapons 
for industrial politics. 
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But what we understand the supporters of the South- 
port policy to hold is this. The facts do not correspond 
with the constitutional theory. Last November we were 
supposed to elect freely and with full knowledge of what 
we were doing a Parliament which would see that certain 
Government pledges were fulfilled, and would not spring 
new dangerous policies upon our people. The circum- 
stances under which this election took place were such 
that our knowledge and our choice were unreal: in an 
atmosphere of excitement we were tricked into returning 
a Parliament which did not represent our réal will or 
interests and which has shown itself the servile instru- 
ment of the Government it is supposed to control. This 
Government is committing the nation to a foreign policy 
fraught with the gravest peril to our fellow-workers in 
other countries and to their rights of self-government, 
and is using our conscript soldiers and the munitions and 
the warships that we make to kill and starve workers with 
whom we have no quarrel. They are doing this in order 
to put down a working-class Government and to set up 
a capitalist and a reactionary Government. Our House 
of Commons will do nothing to stop this crime. Our 
Labor men in the House are too feeble for effective 
action. We have only one effective weapon, and we will 
use it. 

This, in brief, is the contention. Now there is 
nothing illegal in Labor electors agreeing in their trade 
unions to strike, either as a mode of demonstration or of 
political coercion. Only it is a dubious tactic. In 
the first place, it seems unlikely that the general body of 
trade unionists, even in the Triple Alliance, would con- 
sent to engage in a prolonged stoppage with all its 
attendant privations, though they might be willing to 
make a one-day demonstration. Secondly, if a strike 
were called, it is quite evident that an injunction would 
be got in the Courts rendering all payment of strike 
money illegal. An effective strike under such circum- 
stances would be impossible; and an ineffective one, 
conducted as it must be with grave disorder and much 
misery, would not contribute anything useful towards 
the cause for which it was undertaken. 

But the largest significance of the proposal lies in 
the criticism it directs against the working of our demo- 
cratic institutions, A general election, conducted once 
in five years or so, in a heated, irrational atmosphere 
expressly “ made’’ for the purpose, in order to put 
in Parliament a set of men whose control of legislation 
and of administration is of dwindling importance, 
furnishes no substantial guarantees that the will and 
interests of the people are operative in government. No 
means is provided for consulting the people, even on the 
gravest of new issues which may come up within a term 
of Parliament. The electorate is well aware that its 
actual power is very small. It did not much mind when 
politics was a secondary game. But now that the lives 
and vital interests of the common people are visibly at 
stake in governmental decisions, this defect of 
our democratic system seems no longer tolerable. Their 
ordinary political weapons turn in their hands, So 
they have recourse to direct action, as a substitute for 
that right of “veto’’ upon extraordinary abuses of 
power by Governments which some democratic constitu- 
tions afford through a referendum. 

But the latent criticism of democracy in the direct 
action movement probably goes further than this. It 
seems to be a partial intrusion of the Soviet idea, of 
substituting occupational for local areas as a basis of 
political organization. There is keener sympathy of 
feeling and stronger solidarity of action among members 
of a workshop and a trade than among persons living in 
the same street or town. The fundamental deficiency of 
a democracy, based exclusively on the feeble moral 
unity of consumer-citizens, is everywhere apparent. 
Direct action is a sporadic demand to correct the 
particular results of this weakness by bringing to bear 
upon some special act of policy, in which the passionate 
interest of organized workers is enlisted, the will of 
worker-citizens. At present, votes and the democracy 


that hinges on them are bestowed exclusively on con- 
sumer-citizens, as dwellers in a town or ward, ignoring 
altogether their keener, stronger, and more organized 
interests and needs as producer-citizens working in mines, 
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factories, or workshops. The demand for direct action 
is thus an irregular assertion of this suppressed element 
in popular self-government. And unless radical and 
organic reforms are made in the electoral system, its 
trouble will grow. 





BARNSTORMERS. 


lr was the fourth year of the Great War in Greece. 
For the third time the Athenians, watching from their 
citadel, had seen their country devastated, the crops 
uprooted, the surviving fig and olive trees cut down. 
Their greatest statesman had but lately died, and they 
themselves were but thin survivors of war and plague. 
Over against them stood a strong and bitter people, 
devoted from the cradle to the inhuman worship of the 
State, trained to the last man for battle, indomitable 
on land, slaughtering prisoners, slaughtering or driving 
into slavery whole populations, as though Greeks were 
no different from savages. 

But one day a crowd of citizens was gathered along 
the arc of steps hewn in the grey rock upon the south 
side of their citadel. High up the cliff behind them rose 
the great walls, protecting the new white home of their 
protector, the Virgin Goddess of war and wisdom. In 
front, across a narrow plain, lay the line of the sea, 
broken by the peak of AXgina, and far away by the coast 
of Argolis, where was Troezen, once the home of Theseus 
and of his son Hippolytus, whose story the people had 
come to hear and see enacted. Euripides was the 
dramatist, something over fifty now ; for his mother had 
escaped with the other refugees to Salamis when the 
Persians burnt the city, and be was actually born on the 
great day of the battle. There was a competition, and 
two other dramatists had entered for the prize. So there, 
in the first model theatre of the world, row above row, 
the crowding Athenians sat to watch the first perform- 
ance of “ Hippolytus, the Garland-bearer,’’ and at the 
end of the long day there was no doubt. Scoffers and 
old-fashioned critics might say what they pleased, 
Euripides had won. 

Twenty-three centuries and forty-seven years went 
by, and this week the setting for the latest performance 
of the “ Hippolytus” was different. Among the woods 
and gentle hills of Sussex there is an old barn, standing 
beside a Jacobean Hall. Constructed with firmness of 
purpose and strength of rafter as though to last for ever, 
it is vast enough to contain the tithes due to ecclesiastical 
demands, and indeed it may well be even older than the 
house. It is now used for storing hay and other crops, 
but on one side big doors open into another barn, more 
recent but equally spacious, which serves to shelter cattle. 
This week the ancient barn was transfigured by poetry 
into the castle of King Theseus at Troezen; the big 
wooden doors became the palace gates: and the vast 
cattle-shed the auditorium where the village spectators 
sat on rows of movable chairs and narrow benches. The 
stage and the orchestra for the chorus were laid with 
straw. Swallows dashed through the scanty windows. 
Irrepressible chickens ran over the stage. Cows lowed 
in a meadow hard by, and the bull answered from his 
strongly barricaded pen. Pigs grunted and guzzled and 
groaned in the mire outside the walls—a joy to the soul 
of Aristophanes. 

But it was the soul of the dramatist himself that was 
present. Again we saw the triumph of that strange and 
pitiful spirit, so incredulous, so reasonable, so disdainful 
of the commonplace. Again, we felt the sweet influences 
of a heart open to all the sorrows of mankind, and the 
power of an intellect that refused to be put off with 
priestly religion or popular morality, but was always 
reaching forward in search of a nobler conception of the 
divine in man, a secret inspiration to obliterate and 
transcend the ordinary dictates of established conduct. 
We beheld again the contest between the eternal powers 
of Aphrodite and Artemis, between passion and restraint. 
On the one side stood the symbolic form of Love, known 
by many names among mankind—* Love unconquerable 
in battle,’’ as the rival friend of Euripides sang, “ Love 
that falls like a thunderbolt upon his victims ’’; and, 
on the other, the symbolic form of that longing for purity 
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and aloofness, strangely implanted in the heart of man- 
kind, no one knows how or why. For what reason, in 
face of a drama like this, the critics should always be 
prating about the calm and cool beauty of Hellenic 
literature, passes our understanding. Like all the finest 
Greek thought and literature, the drama is charged as a 
thundercloud with deep and perilous emotion. It is con- 
cerned with conduct far more profoundly than the utter- 
ance of any Hebrew prophet—with a question of conduct 
that involves or sharply touches every living man and 
woman in this world. Its pity and terror are over- 
whelming. It strikes every chord of the passionate and 
the saintly heart. 
So in that English barn we listened while Phedra 
gasped out the obscured lamentation of shamed and 
unrequited love, and we listened to that marvel of poetic 
intuition when the poet, instead of causing her to dwell 
upon the delights of common passion, makes her cry 
with longing for the purity of mountain streams, and 
for wild woods, the haunt of the very goddess who kept 
love from her desire. ‘Oh for the deep and dewy 
spring,’’ she cries, “with runlets cold to draw and 
drink ”’ :— 
“Oh, take me to the Mountain! Oh, 
Past the great pines and through the woud, 
Up where the lean hounds softly go, 
A-whine for wild thing’s blood, 
And madly flies the dappled roe ; 
O God, to shout and speed them there, 
An arrow by my chestnut hair 
Drawn tight, and one keen glimmering spear— 
Ah! if T could! ” 

So we listened while she contested the sophistries of 
her nurse, as blind to passion’s grandeur as the uurse of 
Juliet was, and then we listened to the great speech in 
which she announced to the women her resolve to die—a 
speech so strangely modern that most critics have given it 
up as hopelessly corrupt, because they could not under: 
stand it. Thus it ends :— 

“Tis written, one way is there, one, to win 
This life’s race, could man keep it from his birth, 
A true clean spirit. And through all this earth 
To every false man, that hour comes apace 
When Time holds un a mirror to his face, 
And girl-like, marvelling, there he stares to see 
How foul his heart! Be it not so with me!” 
In the nature of Hippolytus himself we were given 
a glimpse into an obscure and little recognized aspect 
of Hellenic life. In her opening speech Aphrodite told 
us that he had come from Athens to Troezen “ seeking 
the vision of the Mysteries.’ Ile himself entered bearing 
for Artemis a garland of flowers only to be gathered by 
one ‘‘ whose heart had known the heart of purity 
unlearned of man.’’ In his wild denunciation of women 
(almost enough in the eyes of any audience to justify the 
vengeance of Love), he most laments the curse falling 
upon “ the wise ”’ :— 
“He smarts the less 
In whose high seat is set a Nothingness, 
A woman naught availing. Worst of all 
The wise deep-thoughted! Never in my hall 
May she sit throned who thinks and waits and sighs! 
For Cypris breeds most evil in the wise.” 

Throughout his words we were repeatedly reminded, sot 
exactly of a boasted wisdom, but of a longing for some 
wisdom beyond the common reach of man. His father, 
Theseus, blind as fathers always are to the nature of their 
sons, had perceived it too, and deeming him guilty of 


remote and unpatriotic wisdom he was condemned to 
death) :— 
“ Next to win friends about me, few, that thirst 
To hold them clean of all unrighteousness. 
Our rule doth curse the tempters, and no less 
Who yieldeth to the tempters.” 
Thus he strove for superhuman purity, touching no 
woman ever, and knowing love only by books and 
pictures, at which he never cared to glance. But then 
how bitter was the end of the superhuman struggle! 
“Thou, Zeus, dost see me? Yea, it is 1; 
The proud and pure, the server of God, 
The white and shining in sanctity! 
To a visible death, to an open sod, 
I walk my ways; 
And all the labor of saintly days 
Lost, lost, without meaning! ”’ 
Something of the prig or crank we recognized— 
something that justified the vengeance of life-producing 
Love. The vegetarian, the theosophist, the ascetic, the 
scorner of a woman’s passion! A superhuman conflict 
was indeed laid upon such a man. Natural passion 
hardly to be resisted was backed by all the force of custom 
and tradition, which laughs at male chastity resisting 
a woman’s appeal; and was backed besides by all the 
stress of politeness—the almost inconceivable rudeness 
of refusal—hardly less powerful than passion itself. We 
recognized the motives of Aphrodite’s wrath against a 
man who, like the Christian ascetics of the desert, would 
let the germs of human life go hang rather than touch 
a woman’s flesh. 

But beyond all this, we perceived the longing of the 
human soul for something surpassing the limits of 
humanity—something of which the other animals 
have no understanding, a Mystery which only few even 
among mankind can have the vision of. About Orpheus 
and his reputed, books and mysteries we know little for 
certain. But behind the Greek religions, so often pro- 
claimed to us as simple and sunny, so blithe, debonair, 
and indulgent to human frailty, we were peering into 
a region of obscure spiritual forces that draw the mortal 
mind beyond the sphere of mortality, defy established 
ways of worship, and strive towards some world where, 
as in an Eleusian Initiation, the purified suppliant may 
arise and cry, “Evil have I fled and Better have 
found!’’ As to asceticism, from time to time there have 
been teachers, however despiséd, who have asserted that 
the pure in heart shall see God, and just to see God was 
the aim of Hippolytus. 

So we sat in the English barn and witnessed the 
play which, after more than two thousand years, seemed 
to have been written for that occasion and for the first 
time acted. While the cattle lowed and pigs grunted 
and chickens ran, the audience of about a hundred men 
and women from every class sat in the intense silence 
which reveals intense emotion. “ Not for all the world 
would I have missed that play!”’ said the blacksmith’s 
crippled wife, though she waited hours in her wheeled 
chair to see it. And the spirit of Euripides, pervading 
the scene—sceptical, ironic, and pitiful as of old-——smiled 
in his quiet way to perceive that over all the competitors 
in a city many times larger than his whole land, again 
he won the prize. 





Short Studies. 








the worst, mockingly reproached him for the hypocrisy 
discovered in the saintly crank who flaunts his superiority 
as a vegetarian, spiritualist, theosophist, and God knows 
what :— 
“Now is thy day! Now vaunt thee; thou so pure, 

No flesh of life may pass thy lips! Now lure 

Fools after thee ; call Orpheus King and Lord ; 

Make ecstasies and wonders! Thumb thy hoard 

Of ancient scrolls and ghostly mysteries— 

Now art thon caught and known! ” 
In answer, Hippolytus pleaded that he knew only two 
things on earth: first, the worship of God, and next he 
claimed (in words which reminded one strangely of the 
select circle of friends that Socrates gathered round him, 
and on the charge of corrupting whom by teaching a 





FABLES. 
TIME. 
‘ Wiz you play with me? ”’ said a child to his father. 

“ There’s no time, my dear,”’ said his father. ‘“ No, 
I can’t play with you to-day. There is no time.’’ 

The child didn’t understand that. So he went to 
his great-crandfather and asked: 

“Isn’t there any time? ”’ 

“Oh, no, dear. There is no time. 
illusion and does not exist at all. 
in fact.” 

sai “Then won’t you play with me, either’?’’ asked the 
child. 


It is merely an 
There is no time, 
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“Why, yes, of course I will, my dear! Come along 
and let us play—for ages and ages! ’’ 


PockKETs. 


“A shroud has no pockets,’’ they say. 
There was once a man who insisted on having 
several pockets made in his shroud. And he filled them 
full of things. 
But he arrived in the next world—without his 
shroud. 
Ar. 


“Shut the window, shut the window!” cried the 
fat city man. “ There is far too much air!”’ 

Every day it was the same. And he had little bits 
of green baize put along at the cracks of the doors in his 
house. When he went out he put on a thick fur coat and 
rode in a motor with tightly, closed windows, and the 
inside of it was all puffy with cushions. 

But after he died and his body no longer needed 
air and breath, they opened the windows of his stuffy 
room. 

THE INDIVIDUALIST AND THE DEMOCRAT. 


A box of matches lay in a man’s pocket. They were 
like so many little lifeless bodies waiting for the spark 
of life. They jostled one another dreadfully, and their 
heads rubbed together. 

“Life is a transitory affair,’’ said one; “but I 
believe one may accomplish much therein. And I shall 
kindle a spark that will make a great display, and set 
the world ablaze in the end.” 

“No one can do much alone,”’ said the second ; “ but 
if we could only keep together and act together, I believe 
we could accomplish wonders.”’ 

And then a heated discussion began. But as the 
matches that were taken from the box never came back 
to it—to bear witness to what they, had aceomplished in 
the world—it was difficult to prove anything satis- 
factorily, or to come to any decision. 

And meanwhile the owner of the box walked on, and 
when he came to a certain backyard between the houses, 
he made a pile of dry rubbish beside a wooden shed, and 
took out the first match to set light to it. 

“Now I shall start my wonderful career! ’’ cried 
the match. But the wind blew it out, so the man threw 
it away into the darkness. 

And the second was loth to leave the box, for he 
was a democrat, and he believed in the masses. 

“ Farewell!’ he cried. “ Though it is my; fate to 
act alone, J still believe that union is strength! ”’ 

And the man set light to the pile of rubbish. It 
blazed up suddenly, and the man threw the box of 
matches into the gutter, and ran quickly and stealthily 
away down the dark side of the street. 

There were many great houses burnt down that 
night. 

Una Hook. 





Hlusic. 


POPULAR MUSIC. 
“La Firte pe Mapame Ancor’’ (hereafter called 
“ Angot’’ for short) has been revived at Drury Lane 
with much pomp and circumstance to the greater glory 
of Mr. Hugo Rumbold. Indeed, Mr. Rumbold designed 
some beautiful scenery and invented some delightful 
dresses, and altogether, to tell the truth, eclipsed the 
author and the composer and the orchestra and the 
singers. Which is a tribute to Mr. Rumbold, but not, 
perhaps, an ideal state of things from the standpoint of 
the admirer of “ Angot.’’ After all, the music and its 
interpretation should be the main interest, and many of 
us, I think, felt that neither quite justified such elabora- 
tion. In fact, the actual performance was rather 
“ provincial.’’ Miss Ellinger excepted, the singers seemed 
to have little idea of style or even of real vivacity, and 
without these, French Opera Comique seems rather like 
flat champagne. Indeed, the discreetly immodest 











————_. 


“ Merveilleuses,”’ who had nothing to do but look nice, 


were the most satisfactory members of the cast. The 
lyrics and the dialogue may have been revised, but all I 
can say is that, if so, they had better be rewritten. We 
were often reminded of the unique style of the late Lady 
Macfarren, whose translations of opera are still extant 
to bring joy to a not very cheerful world. Nevertheless, 
everybody seemed to enjoy the performance very much, 
so that perhaps it is ungenerous to be too critical. 

To be quite frank, Lecocq’s operetta is not 
important enough in any case to call for the thunderbolts 
of destructive criticism. His music is very gay, very 
correct ; his sense of the stage is admirable, and his high 
spirits are delightful. But when you have said that, you 
have said everything. For my part I can find in it none 
of the real genius that sometimes characterizes Offenbach. 
How amusing it is to read now what the standard English 
musical dictionary says of the latter : “ He never hesitates 
to repeat a phrase or to break a rule, if any purpose is 
to be served by it.’’ For this, his speedy extinction is 
prophesied by the musical pundit in question—and for 
this, we of the present day value him especially. Not to 
mention ‘Contes d’Hoffmann,’’ “La Belle Héléne ” 
and “ Orphée aux Enfers’”’ are widely acclaimed now-a- 
days as music of real distinction. When Max Reinhardt 
revived them before the war all cosmopolitan Europe 
flocked to hear. Will the same ever be true of Lecocq? 
I doubt it. 

The fact of the matter is that the nineteenth century 
produced two composers of light music who definitely 
stand above their fellows. One, a German Jew, became 
the typical Parisian ; the othe1, an Irishman, still seems 
to embody all the characteristics of the typical English- 
man. True, Offenbach and Sullivan both have limita- 
tions, but they are great enough and personal enough to 
dramatize, as it- were, two different epochs and two widely 
different civilizations. Of the two, Offenbach was 
certainly the more original ; but the composer of ‘‘ The 
Sorcerer’ and “The Pirates of Penzance’’ expressed 
something that nobody has ever said quite so well or 
quite in the same manner as he. After them, so it seems 
to me, a line may be drawn—and, in varying degrees of 
merit, follow all the rest. 

Distance, we know, lends enchantment to 
the view, and there is always a _ tendency to 
praise the popular music of the past at the expense 
of the popular music of yesterday and to-day. The 
Laudator temporis acti, that most prejudiced of senti- 
mentalists, never tires of expatiating on the superiority 
of “the tunes we used to sing when I was a boy.’”’ And 
the pedant, however well-meaning, always joins with 
him in a crusade against contemporary popular taste. 
I remember my music-master, many years ago, trying to 
convince me that “ The Geisha’’ (which I loved) was 
pure nonsense, and that Sousa’s marches (which I 
admired) were vulgar and worthless. Nevertheless I was 
right and he was wrong. Everybody now recognizes the 
delicate charm which has placed “The Geisha ” in the 
repertory of all European countries; and the most 
original and serious of our British musicians, not so very 
long ago, referred to Sousa as “that very remarkable 
composer.”’ 

Such pedantry and prejudice have both contributed, 
I think, to exalt unduly the merits of operas like 
“ Angot.’”’ To read some criticisms and to hear some 
people talk you might think it was worthy of Rossini, or 
even Bellini. Yet, for the life of me, I cannot see how 
“ Angot ’’ differs essentially from “ Véronique,” “ Merry 

England,’’ or “ The Chocolate Soldier.’’ It is superior to 
them all, perhaps, in dramatic unity, but in each one of 
them may be discovered somé merit not to be found in 
Lecocq’s score. The truth is that musicians are not 
nearly interested enough in contemporary light music. 
Also we are snobs, all of us. We think that just as any- 
thing called Opera is hound to be better than Opera 
Comique, so anything called Opera Comique is bound to 
be better than Musical Comedy. Absurd, of course. It 
is better to have written two or three of Lionel 
Monckton’s best tunes than the whole of “ Falka”’ ; and 
to have composed ‘‘ Fledermaus”? remains a greater 
honor than to have perpetrated “ Tiefland.”’ 


Francis Toye. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


WHAT IS THE LEAGUE FOR? 

Srr,—Even the makers of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations do not believe in their own creation. See what 
they are doing with the Covenant before the ink is dry with 
which they signed it! Three of the signatories are proposing 
a military alliance between themselves which would run 
counter to Article XX. of the Covenant. They propose to 
submit the treaties embodying this alliance to the Council of 
the League; but by Article V. of the Covenant, it is laid 
down that “ except where otherwise expressly provided in this 
covenant or by the terms of this treaty, decisions at any 
meeting of the Assembly or of the Council shall require the 
agreement of all the members of the League represented at 
the meeting,”’ and this military alliance is not “ expressly 
provided” for. This requirement of unanimity might be 
inconvenient, since it is quite possible one or more of the 
four Powers to be admitted to join the “ Big Five” on the 
Council might object to the military alliance outside the 
League of three members against Germany. The three there- 
fore propose (in Article III. of their draft treaty) that the 
treaty “must be recognized by the Council, acting if need be 
by a majority, as an engagement which is consistent with the 
Covenant of the League.”” What right have the three to upset 
the Constitution? Does not Article XXVI. (worse luck!) lay 
it down that Amendments must. be ratified ‘“‘ by the members 
of the League whose representatives compose the Council ”’? 
Many of us have thought these requirements of unanimity 
were paralyzing ; few imagined that the Big Three would so 
soon try to drive a Tank through them. : 

They allude to “ unprovoked aggression” on the part of 
Germany. Who is to be the judge of “ provocation”? The 
League? Or the Big Three, who are proposing to bring the 
Kaiser to trial here in England by a tribunal composed of 
his enemies? If they are to decide on provocation and if they 
are to move at once to attack, what on earth is the League 
for ?—Yours, &e., 





H. M. Swanwick. 


HOW TO CONDUCT THE NEXT WAR. 

Sir,—I have just been reading Mr. Drinkwater’s play, 
“X=0O,” and certain reflections thereon occurred to me 
after finishing it. If the world does in future really desire 
to continue such an idiotic business as war, could not some 
arrangement of the following nature be made between 
organized nations? 

It would be recognized by chess players that if each side 
were deprived of, say, five pawns at the beginning of the 
game, neither would have gained an advantage. Could not, 
therefore, two organized nations agree that one million, two 
million, or three million, as the case might be, of the com- 
batants on either side could be interned in a neutral country 
at the beginning of the war, thus corresponding to pairs in a 
Parliamentary division. Then if you must have a war, fight 
it out with the remainder. The saving in expense and in the 
loss of young manhood would be enormous, and very much 
to the advantage of civilization. For that very reason, in a 
mad world, I suppose any such scheme stands no chance of 
adoption. 

I have a further scheme, which I have always thought 
would be very useful in preventing the initiation of war. 
Let the first battle be fought entirely by Cabinet Ministers 
and warlike newspaper proprietors and editors on each 
side, and let no one else be expected to fight till they were 
all killed off.—Yours, &c., 


RUSSELL. 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. 

Srr,—Miles’s poem, in your current issue, makes one 
wonder how many times the incident of the expulsion of the 
money-changers has been vsed by the apologists for war. Now 
it seems it is to be adopted by the apologists for revolution. 
Wars and revolutions can be legitimately defended—by those 
who want to defend them—on the grounds of inevitability 
and necessity, but on Christian grounds never. The triumph 
of Christianity was surely this: it secured the acceptance 
of an idea without the massacre or torture of one of its 


opponents. Those who wish to propagate ideas by violence 
under the sanction of Christ always ignore the essence of his 
teaching—“ Love your enemies,” “ return good for evil.’’ This 
teaching may or may not be practicable, but to claim that it 
has any affinity with war or Bolshevism is, to say the least 
of it, disingenuous.—Yours, &c., 

MarGaRET SACKVILLE. 


“ DIRECT ACTION.”’ 

Sir,—The demand is made continually by Trade 
Unionists that they have a right to strike whenever the 
Government policy is against their wishes. The country is 
threatened with strikes to prevent further Russian expedi- 
tions, to enforce nationalized mines, and for other objects. 
If these threats materialize any claim to liberty in this 
country is gone 

Why should Trade Unionists, or any other body, have 
the right to a privileged, over-riding control of this country’s 
policies? They have none; and if they now regret their 
votes at the last General Election, then the fault is their 
own. With their other fellow-countrymen, they elected the 
present Parliament to represent them.—Yours, &c., 

H. A. Barr. 





Poetrp. 


BUTTERFLIES. 


: Like Angels 
Are peacock butterflies 
With wings full of eyes ; 
Admirals a-sail, 
Demoiselles that dance; 
Their flight 

Is pure delight. 


These rapturous things 

When fresh life springs 

Flicker above the wood’s events, 
Primroses, violets, innocents, 
And make the air 

More fair, 

Decked as the earth is dight 
When cherry-trees are white, 
With wind-flowers red and blue 
And purple, too. 

They spend the hours 

In bliss untold 

As they flit by 

Like flying flowers 

Or bits of sky ; 

No revels tire 

Their wings a-fire 

With speckled gold. 


Flutes unheard by mortal ears 

And aérial tambourines 

Make the music, it appears, 

For these light-winged knights and queens. 


They toil not nor spin, 

Their movement makes no din ; 
To moved so on her hills 

With vine-flowers all a-blow ; 
To in her cypress wood 

So danced to and fro; 

To down her temple steps 

To the sea went so. 

They are quick and changeable 
In the way they go; 

They have the flutter of fans 
Spanish ladies know. 


They float on velvet wings 

All in fuli feather 

Over tours in France 

In the summer weather. 

They haunt a sun-baked spot, 
The Battle all forgot, 

And the great things once seen 
As tho’ they had not been. 





R. L. G. 
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Tuz “* Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ The English Public School.’’ A Symposium. Edited by J. H. 
Whitehouse. (Grant Richards. 5s.) é 
‘The English Elementary School.”” By A. W. Newton. 


(Longmans, Green. 6s.) 


‘‘Taxation in the New State.”” By J. A. Hobson. (Methuen. 
6s.) ; 

“The Sleeping Partner.” A Novel. By M. P. Willcocks. 
(Hutchinson. 6s. 9d.) 


“Homer: The Odyssey.” Vol. I. Translated by Prof. A. T. 
Murray. “The Speeches of Aschines.” Translated by 
C. D. Adams. ‘‘ Procopius.”” Vol. IIT. ‘franslated by 
H. B. Dewing. ‘ Plutarch’s Lives.”” Vol. VII. ‘Trans- 
lated by Bernadotte Perrin. ‘Clement of Alexandria.” 
Translated by G. W. Butterworth. (‘The Loeb Classical 
Library. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. each.) 


* * a 


“There are strong reasons for thinking that man is the 

unique and supreme product of this vast universe. .. . . 

and for believing that the universe was actually brought 

into existence for this very purpose.” 

Tuus Alfred Russel Wallace at the close of his “ Man’s 
Place in the Universe,” in which, to establish so acceptable 
a conclusion, he proves by chemistry and telescopes that there 
is no life in all the immeasurable solar and astral systems 
except upon this little atomy of ours. When I went out to 
have a look at my retinue and to see that they remembered 
their proper places (it being a night in which was celebrated 
one of Man’s Triumphs, I found it a little difficult to dis- 
tinguish the stars from bursting rockets), I reflected that it 
would be rather a plan for a fleet of aeroplanes to go up 
and gather a few, to be pinned on the lapels, say, of Messrs. 
George, Clemenceau, Wilson, and Sonnino (they being the 
greatest Men of the greatest. Nations)—the decoration to be 
known as the Order of the Obsequious Universe. How I 
swelled at the glorious thought! I could not actually see 
the whole universe, but there it all was, and, in so far as 
I was a Man, all mine for the grabbing. Forests and seas 
are ours; every “leopard, lark, and rose’’ was specially 
created for our benefit; the splendor of the King Bird of 
Paradise was evolved through the travail of a myriad ages 
for the personal adornment of Mdlle. Gaby Deslys, and this 
green earth, the mighty storehouse of all our animal and 
vegetable possessions, sails through the Milky Way, attended 
by the galleons of a thousand million suns! What a piece of 
work is Man! How.... ! 


* * * 


No wonder that we think and act, no longer in terms 
of quality, but of size. As one of the characters in Mr. 
Tagoe’s “The Home and the World ”’ describes it :— 

‘“We are men, we are kings, we must have our 
tribute. Ever since we have come upon the earth we have 
been plundering her; and the more we claimed, the more 
she submitted. rom the bottom of the sea, from 
underneath the ground, from the very jaws of death, it has 
all been grabbing, and grabbing, and grabbing—no strong 
box in Nature’s storeroom has been respected or left 
unrifled.”’ 

From this point of view, how satisfactorily we can explain 
the law of natural selection. The fittest to survive among 
men are the conquerors of other men; in nature, 
those species and orders which best minister (dead or alive) 
to man’s use and pleasure. It is true that there have been 
heretics. There was Sir William Temple :— 

“When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and 
the best, but like a froward child, that must be played with 
and humored a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and 
then the care is over.” 

“One generation passeth away, and another generation 
cometh ; but the earth abideth for ever.” “A man is a 
bubble,” said Jeremy Taylor, “a vapor, and fantastical, or a 
mere appearance" ; ‘ like the shadow that departed,’ or ‘ like a 
tale that is told,’ or ‘as a dream when one awaketh.’”” “A 
man goes off, and is forgotten, like the dream of a distracted 
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person.”” He is “as water spilt on the ground.” And 
Crashaw in Charitas Nimia—‘“ Lord, what is Man? ”— 
** Will the gallant Sun, 
E’er the less glorious run? 
Will he hang down his golden head, 
Or e’er the sooner seek his Western bed, 
Because some foolish fly 
Grows wanton, and will die?’ 


* * * 


Bur these humility-mongers may be safely left in their 
libraries and museums. While you dawdle over them 
your competitors press on, “and but for you possess ‘the 
field,” as an early Pelmanist wrote. And yet, though the 
earth may be the centre of the Milky Way, and Man whips 
it through, in spite of it all, there seems to be a shortage 
in the milk of human kindness. Let us see whether we cannot 
find a better use for the stars than the ornamental one of 
man’s tie-pin :— 

“And if we cannot deny, but that God hath given 
virtue to springs and fountains, to cold earth, to plants and 
stones, minerals, and to the excremental parts of the basest 
living creatures, why should we rob the beautiful stars of 
their working powers? For seeing they are many in 
number, and of eminent beauty and magnitude, we may not 
think that in the treasury of his wisdom who is infinite, 
there can be wanting, even for every star, a _— virtue 
and operation ; as every herb, plant, fruit, and flower adorn- 
ing the face of the earth hath the like.’’ 


* * * 
Burton quotes St. Augustine as saying :— 


“The quintessence of beauty this, which far exceeds 
the beauty of heavens, sun and moon, stars, angels, gold 
and silver, woods, and whatsoever is pleasant to behold. 
All those other beauties fail, vary, are subject to corrup- 
tion, to loathing, but this is an immortal vision, a divine 
beauty, an immortal love, an indefatigable love and beauty. 
. . + . For as one saith, where this vision is, there is 
absolute beauty; and where is that beauty, from the 
same fountain comes all pleasure and happiness ; neither can 
pleasure, beauty, happiness, be separated from his vision 
or sight, or his vision from beauty, pleasure, happiness.” 

“Tn this life,” adds Burton, “ we have but a glimpse of this 
beauty and happiness.” 

All this, of course is utterly contrary to the spirit, or 
rather, mechanical substitute for spirit, which rules modern 
Western business and government and most of modern art 
and literature. It recognizes no “peculiar virtue and 
operation” in the separate phenomena of ‘the universe, any 
more than it recognizes a total and embracing virtue and 
operation peculiar to and infinitely greater than them all. 
The “ immanent and transcendent ”’ view of life is essentially 
democratic, because it realizes that all living things are part 
of Life, and co-operators in, not competitors for, the same 
boon. A bad literature and a bad art are the product either 
of no belief in the universe at all or of a belief in a bad, 
an indifferent, or a dead universe. It is a paradox only of 
words which says that the greatest art both of life and 
letters is that which gladly responds to a conception 
infinitely greater than itself, independent of itself and yet 
a partaker of it. Such a concept cannot be grabbed : it must 
happen of itself. 

* * * 


It is not without significance that “Man’s Place 
in the Universe’ is the worst book Wallace ever 
wrote. The dullest thing in the world is to grasp 
something and find it other than you expected, what- 
ever it be, from Mr. Churchill’s “ pinnacle of earthly glory ” 
downwards. Now that, as a nation, we are on that pinnacle 
and can see nothing but the clouds of our own glory, our 
literature will presumably follow suit and become more un- 
practical than ever. The one and the other will see nothing 
but themselves, respect nothing but themselves, and exploit 
everything to themselves—the universe thrown in. A reality 
in actual other things and an ultimate, even more practical 
reality beyond them, they will not see. Well, it is their loss 
and a bitter awakening is in store for them, before they can 
humbly and joyfully say after Izaak Walton :—“ Lord, what 
music hast Thou provided for the Saints in Heaven, when 
Thou affordest bad men such music on earth?” 


H. J. M. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS. 





WOODROW WILSON : An Interpretation. 


By A. MAURICE LOW, Author of “The American 
People.”’ Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. A. Maurice Low has long been recognised as, next to Lord 
Bryce, the most acute, discriminating, and well-informed of the 
English critics of America. In this book he gives a keen and impar- 
tial analysis of the character and motives of the President, as re- 
vealed by his speeches, writings, and statesmanship. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
LLOYD GEORGE: The Man and 


Story. 
By FRANK DILNOT. With 2 Portraits. 5s, net. 
“A vigorous and sympathetic sketch, with many personal touches 


and a keen appreciation of the statesman’s humour and warm 
numanity.’”’—Observer. 


TOWN PLANNING IN PRACTICE: An 
Introduction to the Art of Designing Cities 
and Suburbs. 


By RAYMOND UNWIN. With many Maps, Plans and 
Illustrations. New Impression. Cloth, 3ls. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Unwin has dealt with the subject in a most painstaking 
way. He has studied the matter elsewhere; he has considered what 
is possible here. And he has elaborated what we may call a great 
scheme, though it must not be supposed that he is adverse to a large 
liberty of choice and treatment. We must be content with warmly 
commending his volume to our readers. It is full of detail and 
eminently practical.”—The Spectator. 


His 


BYWAYS IN SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 


By KATHERINE HOOKER. With 60 full-page Illustra- 
tions, besides sketches in the text and a removable Frontis- 
piece, the end papers keing a coloured map of Southern 
Tuscany by Porter Garnett. Cloth, 18s. net. 
*** Byways in Southern Tuscany’ is, indeed, one of the most en- 
gaging books of travel we have read for a long time. . . Almost every 
pege contains a story or legend, and, from beginning to end, are as 
ull of interesting reading es anyone could desire. The volume is 
admirably illustrated, some of the little sketches being gems in their 
way.’—The Daily Telegraph. 


UNCENSORED CELEBRITIES. 
By E. T. RAYMOND. Fifth Impression. 
net. 

“No book of personal studies of recent years has given so much 
food for thought, and in spite of its frankness it is always fair. Mr. 
Raymond has succeeded in revealing men without taking sides. . . 
Here we have clear vision, sane opinion, and a very useful sense of 
humour, not always free from acid.’’—National News. 


THE RELIGION OF A DOCTOR. 


By THOMAS BODLEY SCOTT, M.D., Author of “ ‘lhe 
Road to a Healthy Old Age.’’ Cloth, 5s. net. 

Dr. Scott, who is well-known for his skill as e physician, offers 
here a sort of modern companion to the famous “ Religio Medici.” 
The essays in this interesting volume enable the reader to view the 
spiritual side of a contemplative man of science of our day. 


Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
A Brilliant Volume of Literary Criticism. 


OLD AND NEW MASTERS. 
By ROBERT LYND. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
Swinburne, Rudyard Kipling, Hilaire Belloc, G. Bernard 
Shaw, Thomas Hardy, Jare Austen, Joseph Conrad, G. K. 
Chesterton, and others. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN 
GERMANY. 


By W. HARBUTT DAWSON. 21s. net. 


This work in its revised form presents a faithful picture of the 
German Empire in its most important economic and political aspects. 


W. L. GEORGE’S Greatest Novel 
BLIND ALLEY 9/- net 


GILBERT CANNAN’S NOVEL 
PINK ROSES 


7/6 net 





1914 


By LORD FRENCH. 
21/- NET WITH MAPS 21/- NET 


TRUTH :—“‘1914” 


....@ running personal commentary on the performances of 
the chief actors in the first scene of the great war drama in 
which he took so leading and distinguish a part...itisa 
volume of fascinating interest, which tells us much that we 
wanted to know.” 


THE YEARS OF THE SHADOW 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 

Author of “‘ Middle Years,” &c. 

“Many are the stories, all to the point, all typical of some 

trait of the Irish character told by this charming raconteur.”’— 
The Evening Standard. 

— NOW READY 


A NEW BOOK By MILDRED ALDRICH 


Author of “‘ A Hill-Top on the Marne.” 
“On the Edge of the War Zone.” 


THE PEAK OF THE LOAD 


A NEW NOVEL By MAUD DIVER 


A sequel to “Strange Roads.” 


THE STRONG HOURS 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE 








15/- net 
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By VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 6/- net 
HOME FIRES IN FRANCE By DOROTHY CANFIELD 
6/- net 
THE DEAN A New Novel By LADY CHARNWOOD 
6/- net 
WHAT NOT 2ndimp. By ROSE MACAULAY  4/- net 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List 


Seottish Literature: Character 
& Influence. By G. GREGORY SMITH. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Graphic :—“ Erudition and charm mark these essays, 
which are concerned with the character or habit of Scottish 
literature, and the influence which that literature has exerted 
on others.” 





New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 
The Novels of Hugh Walpole. 
Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 3s. net each, 
The Wooden Horse. 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. 
Others to follow. 


The Land they Loved. 


Ry G. D. CUMMINS. A Story of Irish Life. 
8vo. 6s. net. 


The Home and the World. 


A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Saturday Review :—"In these days of indiscriminating 
praise it it hard for a reviewer to find words with which to 
welcome properly a book so good as this.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


Crown 

















ART EXHIBITION. 


TRAY BITS IN WATER-COLOUR, and Portraits of 
Florence Nightingale and others, by F. AMICIA de BIDEN 
FOOTNER, at Kensington Fine Art Society, 27, Alfred-place (adjoining 
S. Kensington Station), July 2nd-19th. Open 10.30 to 6. Admission Free. 
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Reviews. 


A JOKE ABOUT THE UNIVERSE. 


** Prometheus Illbound.” 
LILIAN ROTHERMERE. 


By ANDKE GIDE. 
(Chatto & Windus. 


Translated by 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Lapy RoTHERMERE does not measure her praise of M. Gide. 
His is “a mind,” she declares, ‘‘ which must be ranked among 


the greatest of the world’s literature.” ‘‘ Must” is a 
challenging word. Of how many contemporary writers dare 
we use it in this sense? Dare we use it of 
Anatole France, or Bergson, or Hardy, or Shaw, or 


d’Annunzio, or Croce? We should be foolhardy, in- 
deed, much as we rightly admire these authors, to put any 
of them just yet in the pantheon that contains the images of 
Plato and Shakespeare and Voltaire. Call no man happy 
till he is dead, says an o!d proverb. It would be still wiser 
to call no man one of the world’s greatest writers till he has 
been dead at least a hundred years. One cannot, if one is a 
quite human being, judge one’s contemporaries with the same 
impartial scrutiny with which one judges the mighty dead. 
The great man gives to his own age much to which posterity 


is indifferent, and gives to posterity much to which his own 


age may even be hostile. Tennyson served his own age as a 
giant, and he was accepted as a giant by most of the fine 
critics of his age, from Edgar Allan Poe downwards. If an 
occasional critic such as Edward FitzGerald came to have 
doubts about Tennyson, it was because he himself stood 
monastically aloof from the age. It is one of the functions 
of criticism, no doubt, to separate the temporary from the 
immortal elements in the work of contemporary writers. But 
this is one of the counsels of perfection in criticism. The 
thing has never been infallibly done. Sainte-Beuve was 
as ridiculous in writing about Balzac as Lamb was about 
Shelley. Not that even posterity is capable of pronouncing 
what we call final judgments. We have a way of turning to 
posterity in despair for a true verdict on authors. Alas! 
posterity, though it has not the same reasons for erroneous 
judgments, is (like ourselves) of a variable and uncertain 
mind. Posterity has made strange blunders about Euripides, 
about Ronsard, about Donne, about Pope. Good authors 
constantly have to be rescued from the neglect of posterity. 
All we can be sure of is that an author who appeals to a suc- 
cession of generations has given us something of the true 
gold of literature. Even the fact that each new generation 
to some extent re-estimates the world’s classics, leaves them 
secure in the position of classics. Or almost secure, for who 
knows whether the world will not one day cease to read Lucian 
or Virgil, or “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” ? 

As for contemporary literature, how much of it is there 
that we dare contidently add to the ranks even of the minor 
classics? One is sure of a certain number of lyrics, notably 
those of Mr. Yeats. But in prose one has to be more cautious. 
Prose, as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch lamented the other day, 
has fallen upon styleless days, and without style it is difficult 
to live for ever. Plutarch has survived with a minimum of 
it, and so has Marcus Aurelius, and so has Balzac. But on 
the whole, it must be admitted that most of the great writers, 
whether in prose or pcetry, wrote well. M. Gide, it must be 
admitted writes admirably, though not wonderfully. Lady 
Rothermere does not communicate the delicacies of his style 
in ‘“ Prometheus Il]bound,” but one could not read even this 
translation without feeling that the author is a man of skill 
and wit in words. We doubt, however, whether there is 
enough style in it to give it a place on a shelf with the 
world’s important books. Lady Rothermere does not assert, 
indeed, that ‘‘ Prometheus Ilbound ”’ is itself a masterpiece. 
She claims for it only that it is “ the expression of the 
humorous side’’ of one of the world’s greatest minds. The 
humor, it seems to us, is too elusive to proceed from a great 
mind. Great minds, if they are humorous at all, are humor- 
ous in such a way that the ordinary man can see at least a 
part of the joke. M. Gide makes jokes for the favored few. 
Many a man who is amused by the jokes of Plato and of 
Gibbon will be merely bewildered by the jokes of M. Gide. 
He enjoys the swift change of episode as Sterne does, but, 
whereas Sterne always saves the situation by giving us comic 
human beings passing across his incoherent stage, M. Gide 
does not create human beings at all. Lady Rothermere 
admits that “his world is a world of abstract ideas, under 








the action of which most of his characters move as 
marionettes.”” She quotes: “Time and space are the boards 
which, with the help of our minds, have been set up by the 
innumerable truths of the universe as a stage for their own 
performances. And there we play our parts like determined, 
convinced, devoted, and voluptuous marionettes.” This 
dilettante and purely intellectual attitude to life is, we 
believe, impossible to a great mind. It is very tedious to hear 
sentimental people repeating the platitude that “ great 
thoughts come from the heart’’; but the platitude happens 
to be true. Shakespeare, it may be replied, in some of his 
moods saw the world as a stage and an “ insubstantial 
pageant.” On the other hand, he never saw men and women 
as marionettes. He was always interested in character as 
M. Gide is not. M. Gide is interested in problems. He is 
interested in ideas. He is not interested in men and women. 
He is a philosopher at play. Even when he introduces a 
tragic element into his work, as in “ Le Roi Candaule,”’ one 
feels that the whole thing is a game, an experiment. A great 
deal of modern French literature makes one think of clever 
men amusing themselves in a laboratory. The French are 
Epicureans of ideas. They test creeds and philosophies and 
scepticisms with an exquisite freshness of adventure. They 
seek after truth itself as an amusement. In no other nation 
can men talk so admirably of the universe while smoking 
cigarettes. In England, if a man talks of God, he either 
lights a pipe or stops smoking. 

In “ Prometheus Ilibound ” M. Gide has lit a cigarette, a 
rather fragrant cigarette, at the sun. There is perhaps some- 
thing a little disproportionate in the action, something, too, 
a little audacious ; but he does it, if the phrase is not too 
stale, with a fine gesture, and as he puffs at it, the glow 
of his cigarette seems to throw a tiny light on the immense 
problems of human existence. He is cosmic in his interests, 
if Parisian in his manners. He has Zeus and Prometheus and 
the eagle among his chief characters. Zeus, like M. Gide 
himself, is an experimentalist. He evidently rules the 
universe for the sensations with which it provides him. At 
least, when we find him walking along the most famous of 
the Parisian boulevards, he has just made up his mind to 
perform a perfectly gratuitous act—an act which not only will 
bring no return but will have no motive. In this mood, he 
drops a handkerchief in the street, and, when a thin gentle- 
man named Cocles gives it back to him, he invites him to 
write the address of anyone he pleases on an envelope so 
that he may send a £20 note to him. The thin gentleman 
writes the name of Damocles which he has seen by accident, 
and Zeus strikes him on the face and disappears. He sends 
Damocles the £20 note, however. Damocles becomes worried 
as to where the anonymous note has come from and why. 
His good fortune, instead of satisfying him, only raises 
problems in his mind. He does not know to whom he owes 
it or what to do with it. The last we see of him, he is 
babbling incoherent questions about it on his death-bed. 
Some time before this, however, Prometheus has arrived, and 
dined with Cocles and Damocles in a Paris restaurant. He 
finds Cocles discoursing in perplexity on the meaningless blow 
he had received from the unknown stranger, and he himself 
unwittingly becomes the cause of a second and still more 
distressing accident to Cocles. The conversation having 
turned on his eagle, Cocles and Damocles express their desire 
to see it, and Prometheus calls it from afar, whereupon 
“bursting through the window, it put out Cocles’ eye with 
one stroke with its wing, and then, chirruping as it did so, 
tenderly indeed but imperiously, fell with a swoop upon 
Prometheus’ right side. And Prometheus forthwith undid 
his waistcoat and offered his liver to the bird.’’ For the 
moment, however, we may leave Prometheus. The important 
event just now is the damage to Cocles’ eye. Neither the 
undeserved blow nor the accident to his eye ultimately 
causes him misery as the undeserved £20 causes Damocles 
misery. When he sees Damocles’ misery on his death-bed, 
Cocles comments : “ There you see the fate of a man who has 
grown rich by- another’s suffering.” “But is it true that 
you suffer ?’’ Prometheus asks him. “ From my eye occasion- 
ally,” said Cocles, “ but from the blow no more; I prefer to 
have received it. It does not burn any more; it has revealed 
to me my goodness. I am flattered by it; I am pleased about 
it. I never cease to think that my pain was useful to my 
neighbor and that it brought him £20.” “ But the neighbor 
is dying of it,’’ said Prometheus. It is clear that 
M. Gide has not taken it as his province to justify the ways 
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of God to man. We fancy he suspects Zeus of having acted 
without a motive on many previous occasions before the 
strange adventure of the boulevard He is also clearly 
amused by the workines of the human conscience. If 
Damocles had net had a conscience, he would not have died. 

Cocles and Damocles, however, are only minor characters 
in this thin fantastic story. Prometheus is the real hero, 
though the accidents do not happen to him. He has only his 
eagle and his habit of lecturing about it. But it is his 
lectures about his eagle that give the book its meaning. His 
eagle is really a figure in an allegory. M. Gide, however, has 
written an allegory on a new plan. In the old-fashioned 
allegory one was more conscious of what the allegorical 
figures meant, than of the figures themselves. It was as if 
the author had tied labels round their necks. M. Gide 
realizes that we have got beyond such ancient simplicities. 
He consequently gives his figures no labels, but bids us 
“Guess!” and we vo on guessing till the end of the story. 
He has constructed a puzzle, and, though we do not know 
whether it is worth solving or not, he contrives to make us 
immensely curious about it and immensely determined to 
solve it. Most people, when they have read his story, will 
ask, “ What does he mean ? What is this eagle of Promethents ?”’ 
Why «does he first say that everyone has an eagle and that 
one must nourish one’s eagle? And why does he in the end 
kill his eagle and make a meal of it? And does M. Gide 
approve of the last proceeding? We see that the majority of 
critics identify the eagle with the human conscience. We 
think it is more than that. It is everything that prevents 
man from resting satisfied with a pagan philosophy of 
acceptance of the world’s beauty. It is that fury in the 
human breast that makes men desire progress. It is the 
moral consciousness of the race that leads men into profound 
self-denials and profounder questionings. When Prometheus 
kills and eats his eagle, he grows fat and cheerful. Does 
M. Gide then look back regretfully on the moral history of 
mankind? On the contrary. The eagle was found to be 
delicious, and at dessert they all drank his health. “ ‘Has he, 
then, been useless?’ asked one. ‘Do not say that, Cocles !— 
his flesh has nourished us. When I questioned him he 
answered nothing; but I eat him without bearing him a 
grudge: if he had made me suffer less, he would have been 
less fat; less fat he would have been less delectable.’ ‘Of 
his past beauty, what is there left?’ ‘I have kept all his 
feathers.’”’ “It is with one of them,” adds M. Gide, “that 
I write this little book.”” Yes, M. Gide is a moralist, though 
a gay one, and “ Prometheus Illbound ” is’a tract. He, too, 
desires progress—even if it be progress somewhere beyond 
and away from progress. His book is an amusing, though 
not a very amusing, parable. It will appeal io those who 
prefer subtle little thoughts to vehement great ones, 





A RENAISSANCE JOURNALIST. 


“ Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit, Bought with a Million of 
Repentance.” (Blackwell. 5s. net.) 

Air is a good service to literature to issue this comparatively 

cheap reprint of a famous pamphlet by a very famous pen 


of his day. / Even among’ people but _ scrappily 
acquainted with Elizabethan literature, Robert Greene 
is something of a name, and not only because his 


pastoral romance of “ Pandosto ”’ (1588) supplied Shakespeare 
with the materials of “A Winter’s Tale.” Greene’s reputa- 
tion, in fact, comes out of a combination of Grub Street and 
Piccadilly Cireus, and such cocktail mixture we do not 
willingly let die. In reality, he is both more interesting and 
more elusive than this, offering an ingenious little problem 
in psychology which is by no means superannuated.- The 
facts of his life are to be found set out in his usual vivid 
and attractive way by M. Jusserand. He was an East 
Anglian, like many other distinguished men, and at Cambridge 
had his first taste of the “rakehelly rabblement of rascals,”’ 
to use Harman’s phrase in his “Caveat for Common 
Cursetors,” which left him to die in a charitable shoemaker’s 
shop penniless, exhausted, tortured as much by literary 
jealousy as by moral remorse, at the age of thirty-two. 
Leaving Cambridge, he went to Italy according to the 
custom of the day, and there, in his own story, be it 
understood, set the Tiber on fire with his scarlet sins. In 








London he made his name by a long series of solemn, dull, 
pompous, respectable, and excessively diffuse romatces in the 
manner of Lyly’s “ Euphues,”’ of whom he was a more devoted 
disciple, particularly in the departments of hotany and 
wology, than any of the early novelists, romanticists, and 
pamphleteers. ‘These novels (°° Mamullia,’? “ Myrrhour of 
Modestie,” “ Planetomachia,’’ ** Morando, the Tritameron of 
Love,”’ “ Philomela,” “ Aleida ” “ Orphorion,” “ Menaphon,”’ 
&c.) are but for the various delicious songs sown among 
them, as unreadable to-day as our realistic novels will be a 
hundred years hence. Greene made a good deal of money by 
these effusions and his plays, and as promptly spent it all 
among thieves and courtesans, with his ‘‘ copesmates,” 
Marlowe, Nashe, Peele and Lodge. “ Glad was that Printer,” 
wrote Nashe, ‘that might bee so blest to pay him deare for 
the very dregs of his wit."’. And it was through these raffish 
tastes of his, tastes that induced him to desert his wife and 
child (see Sephestia’s beautiful song in * Menaphon ’’— 


“Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my _ knee”) 
that literature has been enriched by those queer 
and illuminating confessions of his, part auto- 


biographical, part narrative, part sociological, of which “ The 
Groatsworth of Wit” is the last, and which were the 
originals with Nashe’s picaresque “Jack Wilton” and 
Dekker’s “ The Bellman of London,” of such different types 
of imaginative fiction as the novels both of Defoe and 
Richardson. These works (“A Notable Discovery of 
Coosnage,” “The Blacke Bookes Messenger,’”’ “The Repent- 
ance of Robert Greene,” ‘“ Greene’s never too late to mend,” 
“Farewell to Follie,’’ “Greene’s Mourning Garment,” 
“ Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit,” published posthumously, 
1592, &c.) are in dressing and purpose lay sermons, and as 
is often the way of such addresses, give a most 
engaging and lively account of current rascalities with, 
incidentally, invaluable pictures of Elizabethan types and 
manners. 

Nashe calls Greene “ the Homer of women,” such was his 
vogue among sentimental ladies, and it is a remarkable thing 
that one man should have secured the ear of fashion and 
elegance with one literary method, and of the noisy appren- 
tices who were such a thorn in Shakespeare’s literary con- 
science, with the other. But the dualism does not end there. 
M. Jusserand points out that one side of him was a Puritan 
bourgeois, the other a “lewd wag,’’ consuming the flower of 
his youth “in such villainie as is abhominable to declare.”’ 
But cannot we get on proper terms with our Greene by calling 


him straight away—a born journalist? That may 
simplify the apparent discrepancies. At any rate, 
Greene’s character and achievement now become 


clearer. First of all, we miay discount a good slice of the 
debauchery. A poor man so enormously prolific and indus- 
trious as Greene was, could neither afford nor find the time 
for the incessant racketing of which he does his best to 
convince us. In the same way—what a wealth of “copy ” lay 
hidden among the “ crossbiters and coneycatchers ’’ of Eliza- 
bethan London !—it would, we think, be safe to assume that 
Greene’s preference for low life was due as much to 
journalistic instinct as personal inclination. Then take the 
autobiographical element. Any man of the world will tell 
you that there is no such thing as a bad advertisement, and 
commending ourselves by depreciation is one of the neatest 
forms of self-flattery. That is not to deprecate the sincerity 
of Greene’s numerous and elaborate repentances ; they were 
sincere enough, but they happened at the same time to be 
too tempting an opportunity both to the egoism of the man 
and the picturesque responsiveness of the journalist. It is 
as well to remember that Greene’s accounts of Bohemian 
London are never detached; they are a setting to the 
“naughty” exploits of Greene. This, of course, is not to 
metamorphose Greene into a “sober, God-fearing Christian,” 
as professors have tried to do with Shakespeare. But it is 
to put the accent more on the unscrupulousness of the 
journalist than the depravity of-the man. A journalist who 
sacrifices all human and moral considerations to his pen can- 
not be a good man, and undoubtedly Fleet Street was as 
dangerous a courtesan to poor “ Robin Greene’’ as ever was 
the sister of Master Cutting Ball who ended his career on the 
gallows. Nor must we cast the stone, when we consider what 
were the conditions of literary livelihood for a poor man at 
the end of the sixteenth century. Greene was a man of letters 
of great parts who was cajoled by aptitude and driven by 
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Victory Loan 


Cartoon by Wallcousins (after Millats). 
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necessity into Grub Street journalism. And we are more 
inclined to take his friend Nashe’s view of him than a rigidly 
Sabbatarian one: “He had his faults debt and 
deadly sinne, who is not subject to? A good fellow 
We was. . . .” , 

The “ Groatsworth of Wit ” is pure autobiography covered 
by a vetieer of objective narrative and interrupted by a few 
gouty twingesof Buphuism. The story of the young scholar 
Roberto’s desertion: of his wife atid lapse into evil coufses 
(includitig writing for the stage) through a courtesan with an 
angel’s face but a devil’s heart is so obviously Greene’s own 
that he might have spared informing us. More interesting 
are the appendices, partly for the acute literary bitterness 
and jealousy they show (here occurs the famous reference to 
Shakespeare’s plagiarisms from him), partly for the anguish 
of remorse and consciousness of approaching death, which now 
at the end are purged of journalism. Here Greene writes 
simply and poignantly as a stricken man. Last of all comes 
his death-bed letter to his wife, which is an excellent piece 
of writing and full of dignified feeling. 


IS KNOWLEDGE INTUITIVE? 


‘The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge: An Epistemological 
Inquiry.” By N. O. Lossky, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Petrograd. Authorized Translation by 
NATHALIE A. DuppiIneTon, M.A. With a Preface by 
Professor G. DAwrs Hicks. (Macmillan. 16s. net.) 


Everyone has heard the dictum of the Chinese sage: 
“Science springs from the desire to know ; philosophy, from 
the desire to think we know.” The scientific spirit is objec 
tive, realistic and tentative, expecting to find inaccuracies 
even in the best established laws, unwilling to admit abso- 
lute certainties or to blink the fallibility of the human 
intellect. The philosophic spirit is the reverse of this. It 
is in essence subjective and sentimental, in the sense that it 
allows moods and desires to color its view of the world. It 
hankers after fixed points and indubitable dogmas, and 
rebels against the narrow limits within which science wouli 
confine our knowledge. Scepticism is a product of these 
desires as well as dogmatism ; for, just as the cynic is the 
disappointed idealist, so the sceptic is the disappointed dog- 
matist, to whom the provisional and merely approximate 
results of science appear unworthy of the august name of 
Knowledge. 

Professor Lossky’s book does not aim at ‘refuting the 
scientific outlook, of which, like most philosophical writing 
of our time, it is unconsciously ignorant. The adversary 
against whom it is directed is the sceptic. The line of argu- 
ment developed against the sceptic is based upon the con- 
tention that traditional philosophy made too rigid a separa- 
tion between the Self and the not-Self, putting knowledge 
within the Self, while most of what we seek to know lies 
outside the Self. Hence every attempt to know anything 
except ourselves was faced with a supposed impassable gulf 
between our beliefs and the reality with which they were 
concerned ; and from this situation scepticism was bound to 
result. The historical part of this thesis is well sustained : 
empiricism and rationalism are shown to lead fespectively 
to Hume’s universal doubts and Leibniz’s windowless 
monads, while Kant’s @ priori, as an escape from Hume, is 
shown to be illusory in its original form. Nevertheless, 
Professor Lossky’s own view, as he is careful to point out, is 
a development from the Critical Philosophy. I think we 
may add that it is more especially a development of 
Absolute Idealism. Affinities to Mr. Bradley are pointed out 
in Professor Dawes Hicks’s Introduction ; we may note in 
particular the doctrine that Reality is the ultimate subject 
of every judgment (p. 232). 

Professor Lossky argues that if the object known is 
external to knowledge—i.c., if knowledge is what is called 
‘“‘transcendent”’—then all knowledge is impossible. 
Regarding this as an untenable result, he adopts the view 
that knowledge is “immanent ’’—.e., whenever we know 
anything, what we know is actually part of our knowing: 
“ithe presence in knowledge of the object known” is one of 
his phrases. “The world of the not-self,” he says, “is 
known no less immediately than the world of the self.” 
* When I perceive a ball I am not concerned with the idea 


j 





of the ball in my mind, whilst the real ball or some unknown 
z which produces the idea in me remains external to me: 
the ball which forms the content of my perception is actually 
part of the world of the not-self.”” This immediate awareness 
of the external world is called intuition or contemplation, 
in preference to the term “mystical perception” which 
Professor Lossky formerly employed. Although ‘this term 
is abandoned on account of misconceptions to ‘which it gave 
rise, we are still told that “ the line of reflection I have been 
following may fairly enough be described as a mystical 
tendency of thought.” The mystical implications are usually 
kept in the background, but now and then they emerge, 
showing that the doctrine advocated is much more subver- 
sive of ordinary beliefs than it appears to be at first sight. 
At the outset of the constructive half of the book, we are 
offered an innocent-looking definition: ‘“ Knowledge is a 
process of differentiating the real world by means of com- 
parison.” But it is only towards the end of the volume that 
we catch a glimpse of the metaphysical consequences which 
flow from mystical realism. 

It is admitted, to begin with, that error may seem to 
cause a difficulty, since we can hardly maintain that when 
we judge falsely the reaiity in which we wrongly believe 
is actually present in our judgment. This is met by the 
statement that “strictly speaking, a false judgment is not 
a judgment at all.” An experienced psychologist, we are 
told, could distinguish a false judgment from a true one by 
its intrinsic character. A false judgment is not a judgment, 
but a mere combination of ideas, distinguishable from true 
judgment by its own nature, although ‘an exceptional 
power of observation is needed ”’ in order to make this dis- 
tinction by mere introspection. If this doctrine were 
pressed, the result, so far from increasing our confidence in 
our knowledge, would be.to destroy all hope of real know- 
ledge. Take the sort of instance in which a false judgment 
is likely to occur in practice, say when we mistake 
one man for another who is very like him. The judgment 
of recognition is exactly the same, in its subjective quality, 
as it would be if we had not made a mistake; therefore our 
recognition cannot, according to Professor Lossky’s definition, 
be regarded as knowledge even when it happens to be correct. 
In either case, it is hasty, and not free from the risk of 
error. As soon as we refuse to allow the name “know- 
ledge’ to anything that may be mistaken, we find ourselves, 
in practice, debarred from admitting any actual belief as 
knowledge: knowledge takes refuge in heaven, and leaves the 
work-a-day world exposed to all the old uncertainties. 

Space and Time offer serious difficulties for the doctrine 
that what is known is actually present in our knowledge: 

“Tf A be an event that happened in 1902, how can it 
be present in a judgment expressed in 1918? A similar 
criticism is suggested by our ordinary conception of spatial 
relations. If the event of which I am speaking happened in 
Paris, how can it be present in judgments made about it in 
Petrograd? At first sight these criticisms seem unanswer- 
able. When carefully considered they will be seen, however, 
to have no solid basis. They are founded upon the ordinary 
sensuous presentations of time and space. Yet these pre- 
sentations are so full of contradictions that not a single 
fully developed system of philosophy takes them as they are, 
but submits them to a thorough process of transformation.” 

Professor Lossky, so far as appears, is ignorant of the 
great body of modern work, inaugurated by the 
mathematicians, which has demonstrated that the supposed 
contradictions in space and time are illusory. But even if 
they were all well established, what should we be forced to 
think of a doctrine which, setting out to prove that all our 
genuine judgments are true, is led to the conclusion that 
practically all the judgments of ordinary mortals, since they 
assume space and time, are erroneous, and the only true 
judgments in the world are those of a handful of 
metaphysicians? Even the metaphysicians are divided into 
many schools, and therefore, by their own testimony, very 
prone to error. We cannot resist the conclusion that there 
is something dim and shadowy about the certainty which 
metaphysics is to restore to us after Hume has disturbed 
our dogmatic slumbers. ; 

The practical failure of the supposed cure for scepticism 
is not denied :— 

‘** We possess an infallible test of truth. and yet what 
we call our knowledge is full of errors, The fault is our own. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LIMITED. 
AMBITIOUS PEACE PROGRAMME. 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED. 


Presipinc on Wednesday at the annual meeting of this 
Company, the Chairman and managing director, Mr. Hugo 
Hirst, said that labor difficulties had been exceedingly 
great, and enhanced by the action of many workmen who 
left to make shells, guns, and fuses, under the impression 
that thereby they were more directly engaged in war work. 
The Company’s products, however, did as much to assist in 
the successful prosecution of the war as guns and shells. 
The Company were the only producers of Arc Lamp carbons 
for searchlights in the country ; it had manufactured French 
telephune sets, cables, and magnetos in astounding quan- 
tities, wireless valves (which finally helped to deal] the 
death-blow to the submarines), power plants for munition 
works and warships, special plants for the recovery of 
potash, and thousands of articles, many of which could only 
be produced by the G.E.C. ; 

The Company’s war work not being essentially different 
from its peace work, the change over at the cessation of 
hostilities involved less disorganization than many firms 
experienced, and therefore the five months between the 
Armistice and the end of the financial year had contributed 
to the satisfactory results reported, the net profits being 
roughly £481,000. . 

Gradually but surely they were covering the whole 
domain of electricity. They aimed at being able to say that 
there was no conceivable electrical contract which the com- 
pany could not carry through, with products of its own 
manufacture, so far as they were within the realm of the 
electrical industry. They had to face competition from 
America, Japan, and other countries immensely strengthened 
through the war, and it must be realized that Germany, 
assisted by the low value of the mark and by American 
support, might make herself seriously felt and render 
enormously difficult, if not impossible, the gigantic task of 
reconstruction now facing this country. He believed, how- 
ever, that’a common-sense policy would be supported by all 
responsible parties which would enable industry not only 
to be regenerated, but to gain a dominant position. 

The demand for electrical equipment in the near future 
will probably be double or treble the present production. 
Therefore, the directors proposed increasing the capital of 
the company to £6,000,000 to be in a position to seize oppor- 
tunities that might offer to increase their manufacturing 
facilities, to engage in contracts of any size, and to 
establish safe and continuous sources of supplies of raw 
material. 

The most efficient organization might be provided, the 
most suitable buildings erected, and the latest machinery and 
plant installed, but with largely increased wages and 
reduced working hours nothing could help the country to 
increased prosperity but largely augmented output. The 
worker would have to use his head as well as his hands, 
avoiding by every means the scrapping of materials and 
deterioration of tools and plant. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting of the company 
followed, at which it was intimated the subjoined resolutions 
would be proposed. 


Orpinary RESOLUTION. 

1. “That the capital of the company be increased to 
£6,000,000 by the creation of 1,800,000 additional Preference 
shares of £1 each, and 1,200,000 additional Ordinary shares 
of £1 each, such Preference and Ordinary shares respectively 
to rank in all respects pari passu with the existing Preference 
and Ordinary shares of the company.” 


SPecrAL RESOLUTION. 

2. “That each of the existing 180,000 Preference shares 
of £10 each be divided into 10 Preference shares of £1 each, 
and that each of the existing 120,000 Ordinary shares of £10 
each to be divided into 10 Ordinary shares of £1 each.” 

It was also intimated that if Resolution No. 2 were passed 





by the requisite majority, it would be submitted for confirma- 
tion as a special resolution to a second extraordinary general 
meeting to be subsequently convened. ’ ‘ 
The Secretary having read the notice calling the meeting, 
as above, both resolutions were unanimously approved and 
assed. 
. Separate general meetings of the Preference and of the 
Ordinary shareholders were afterwards held, at which the 
resolutions were also unanimously passed. The proceedings 
then terminated. 








HOVIS LIMITED. 
EFFECTS OF FOOD CONTROL. 


THE Ordinary General Meeting of Hovis Limited was 
held on July 9th at the registered offices, 154, Grosvenor Road, 
S.W., Mr. J. Browne-Martin, the Chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that for the second year he had little upon which 
to give the shareholders information, inasmuch as the control by 
the Ministry of Food had teken the initiative out of the hands 
of the Board, so far as general trade was concerned. ‘To enable 
the country to obtain bread at the price fixed by the Govern- 
ment the company had to sell their flour at a stated price, and 
the by-products of milling also at stated prices, and those prices 
showed a heavy loss. To make that up the Government granted 
a subsidy to them. As remuneration for services the Ministry 
of Food paid them at the rate of their pre-war standard of profit, 
calculated in the same manner as for the purpose of arriving at 
excess profits duty. In the period under review they had ‘had 
their usual profits up to May 12th, 1917, and remuneration from 
that date for the rest of the year. Unfortunately, the pre-war 
years were by no means the most profitable of the periods of 
their business, as they had had a great deal of reconstruction 
work going on, first in the transfer of their Macclesfield mill to 
Manchester, and then the transfer of their London mill to the 
new site. The London mill was barely finished at the time war 
broke out; they were just on the verge of feeling that they were 
in good form for the business to show its merits as a profit- 
maker, but the war had made a great difference to them. They 
must not complain, however, in view of the victorious result. 

The figure for profit «nd remuneration, amounting to 
£35,417, was settled, so far as the profit was concerned. So 
far as remuneration was concerned it was partially settled, but 
there were certain items which were the subject of divergent 
opinion as between the millers and the control. They were 
hopeful that, when the matter was settled, there would be some 
addition to their remuneration, as it had been arranged that any 
amendment would be dealt with in the accounts for the year 
ended March 31st, 1919. Those accounts had to be agreed with 
the Ministry of Food, and the directors hoped to be able to 
place them before the shareholders before the end of the current 
year. ‘The upheaval in the world caused by the war had been 
crowned with peace, but there was a reconstruction period which 
would strain to the fullest the capacity of leaders of business 
enterprises. They had, however, every reason to hope that 
Hovis records before and during the war would be excelled in 
time of peace. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 








The Hon. & Rev. James Adderley 
writes:—“I am glad to have the opporttinity of 
recommending the ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes, which 
are quite excellent. I remember how popular they 
were in France, when £ used to sell them in our 
hut in 1916,” o 
Hugh de Selincourt, Esq. writés:—“ Your 
* De Reszke’ Cigarettes have a softer touch on the 
palate than any American Cigarette I have tasted.” 
: Miss Nellie Taylor writes:—‘“I think your 
De Reszke’ Cigarettes are excellent. They are 
delightfully mild.” 
“TYE RESZKES” are popular with 
smokers of the discriminating type. 


These cigarettes possess a quality that wins 
admiration from everyone. 


‘DeReszke’ 


Sis CIGARETTES 


sold at ali Tobacconisis, Stores, 
Military Canteens. 
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Regent 1321, (3 lines). 


‘A Tower of Strength 
TRIPLE 


for Goggles, Windows, Windscreens, Showcases, ana wherever else glass is used. 
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THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS CO., LTD.. 
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Under the influence of emotions, habits, thoughilessness, 
ete., we repeatedly accept propositions (or rather combina- 
tions of ideas) as true which are in obvious conflict with the 
criterion of truth.” 

It would not be difficult to point out the influence of 
emotions, habits, and thoughtlessness in the works of 
What indeed, assures them that the 
sceptic is mistaken? Yet the possibility of knowledge has 
since Kant, a premise of almost all academic 
philosophy. A sceptic might contend that, if the influence 
of emotion and habit were excluded, we should not believe 
anything, but remain always in a state of doubt. Without 
voing so far as this, there is not much gain to the certainty 
vf knowledge to be derived from the contention that we 
should truth if we could avoid the influence of 
emotion and habit, unless at the same time we can be shown 
some way of knowing when we have avoided their influence. 
But, in fact, they affect us so subtly and constantly that we 
can never have a right to anything approaching certainty in 
the belief that we have avoided them. And so, at the end 
vf a long and arduous journey, we are brought back, accord- 
ing to our temperament, to scepticism or common sense. At 
any rate, it is not in examination of the principles of know- 
ledge that salvation is to be found. ° 

It would not be fair to end without emphasizing that 
the foregoing remarks are criticisms of a school rather than 
of a particular author. Professor Lossky is a good example 
vf the school to which he belongs: his style is clear, his 
criticism is often excellent, and his own doctrines are 
His chief affinities are to post-Kantian 
German idealism, and adherents of this philosophy are sure 
to find much to value in his work. The translator’s work 
has been admirably done. 
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‘The Secret Battle.” 
net.) 
Tuts book was badly needed. 
remarks a special application, 
anyone else knew anything about it.” Mr. Herbert, in “ The 
Secret Battle,” has dealt ‘brilliantly with a disturbing 
subject that Streatham and all the popular favorites on war 
have turned their backs upon. You would not imagine such 
a subject when you peruse Mr. Masefield’s 
“Gallipoli,” or “The Glory of the Trenches,’’ by Mr. 
Coningsby Dawson, or “At the War,” by Viscount Northcliffe, 
or: Mr. Oliver’s or Mr. Belloc’s classic military works. 
Indeed, we doubt whether “ The Secret Battle” will make 
much show on Streatham’s drawing-room tables, though the 
subject, viz., the disintegration of a brave man’s morale, is 
one that every man who has been under heavy fire will have 
much ‘to’ say on. 
The undergraduate hero, Harry Penrose, who enlisted 
in August, 1914, served with the Tynesiders, returned home 


REWARD OF 
By A. P. 


COURAGE. 
HekBERT. (Methuen. 6s. 


To give one of the author’s 
“Neither Streatham nor 


existed 


and takes a commission, meets the chronicler en route for 
Gallipoli. Harry romantic’ 
boy in these early days, with ‘‘a greed for experience and 
On the fifth day in the line he 
does a very brave thing—he reconnoitres successfully an 
advance trench of Turkish snipers, and returns safe under 
‘heavy fire; but a few days later the romance of war is 
knocked out of him by having six men out of eight killed 
by a whizz-bang while sheltering in a bay of the trench. 
The sight of the six men, “literally black, black ‘and 
reeking and hideous, and the flies!’ two hours later, in 
the hot Gallipoli sun, reawakens his innate self-distrust. 
As the chronicler puts it, ‘“‘ henceforward for Harry war 
_ Was a necessary but disgusting business, to be endured like 
a dung-hill.’”’ And this indicates why the ‘“ Streatham ’’ 
view of war is so ridiculous. The armchair public doesn’t 
,want even to be told of the ‘“ disgusting business’’ which 
the men in the line paid for with their lives, with wrecked 
nerves, and with mutilated bodies. But Mr.. Herbert is 
determined not to let Streatham off lightly, and his narra- 
tive of trench life faithfully sets down those very sensa- 
tions and impressions which the ‘“ Glory of the Trenches ”’ 
school of writers serenely pass over—i.e., of the effect of 
hattling with dust and ‘flies, and with cold and filth and 
dysentery, with sleeplessness, thirst, hunger, and nausea, 
with burying dead men al! night and enduring the stench 


sé ’ 


is a gallant, imaginative, 


the savour of adventure.”’ 


‘Harry’s “ scouting 





of them all day. Not that the author stresses these things 
unduly. His aim is simply to tell us what Harry Penrose 
gallantly endured in those days of ‘lingering torment,” 
and of the aftermath of their effects on his will-power and 
brain. Harry, sensitive and high-strung, indeed came 
through the ordeal of sickess and physical distress success- 
fully, where Burnett, ‘‘ the hard man of action,’ proved 
“ bogus.”’ Harry, worn to skin and bone, refuses to go sick, 
while Burnett, as senior officer, ‘‘ left Harry to work all 
night in the whispering rain of stray bullets, while he sat 
in an Engineer’s dug-out and drank whisky.”” And when 
the Brigadier sends a complimentary message about the 
work of that working-party it is Burnett, not Harry, who 
gets warmly praised by the Colonel. And, naturally, acute 
hostility develops between the two men when Harry con- 
temptuously takes back the digging party that has failed 
“to stick it’’ under Burnett’s command, and keeps the 
men together and finishes the job the same night, despite 
‘‘many casualties.’”’ Then Harry is invalided home, mar- 
ries, and is attached to a Dorsetshire training depét. But 
he can’t stick the dull routine, “ nothing but company drill 
and lectures on march discipline,’ and applies to his friend, 
the adjutant of his old battalion, and rejoins it in France, 
1916. The chronicler, in commenting on the fact that 
” nerve was gone, explains it by the 
theory held by soldiers of “the favorite fear.” One man 
funks bullets, another shell-fire, another gas, another mines, . 
another open spaces, and so on, because of some “ particular 
experience which, out of a multitude of shocks, has been 
able to make a lasting impression and leave behind it the 
favorite fear.” And Harry has two bad shocks now, one 
after the other : the first when he is caught at night exposed 
on a ridge, and the Germans “open with every machine- 
gun in the line, with rifles, rifle-grenades, and high velocity 
shells” ; and the second when he starts back through a bar- 
rage of heavy shells and he gets knocked over from con- 
cussion, while his runner is killed. Unfortunately for 
Harry, the new colonel, Philpott. an old Dud, an obstinate, 
fussy, and incompetent man, takes a great dislike to him 
and gives him far more than his share of dangerous jobs. And 
Harry’s nerve now disintegrates, and his resisting power, 
sapped by Gallipoli, can’t stand any extra strain. Every- 
thing gets on his nerves, ‘‘ the mud, and the cold, and the 
futile Brigadiers, and the damned eyewash, and the details 
of working parties,’’ and when he gets knocked out with a 
nasty wound in the chest he is recklessly seeking death. 

It is not necessary to follow the last few weeks of 
Harry’s terrible fight to flog his will to the pitch of doing 
the impossible. It is made obvious to the reader—though 
not to his fellow-officers—that Harry’s is a case of dis- 
guised shell-shock, and that on the day he breaks down 
and is seen with his party of men ‘‘ running down the road, 
away from the line,’’ and is court-martialled, and finally 
shot ‘‘ for cowardice and disobedience to orders’’—he was 
not capable, physically or mentally, of facing the German 
barrage at Hellfire Corner. Harry’s case is exceptional, 
inasmuch as he is done in by Philpott and Burnett, whose 
testimony turns the scale against him. The chapter on 
the court-martial and the procedure followed is a masterly 
exposure of the inability of the Court to see into ‘‘ the hard 
facts.’ “The Court was naturally stout-hearted men, and 
they had not seen too much war. They were not young 
enough!’’ Then the “ recommendation to mercy ”’ is turned 
down “in the regions where men don’t feel fear’’—be- 
cause they are not tested. But the net result of it all, says 
the author, was “that my friend, Harry, was shot for 
cowardice—and he was one of the bravest men I ever knew.”’ 





“Victory Over Blindness.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 7s.) 


By Sir ARTHUR PEARSON. 


Smr ArtHuR Pearson’s cheerfulness and his pictures of 
life at St. Dunstan’s persuade us that the spirit need not die 


when the sight is lost. He will not have blindness called 
an infliction, but a handicap merely. Well, it must be one 
of the hardest. Sir Arthur's testimony is reassuring to 
fortunate mortals. His book is a full history of a fine 
war service. Over 1,500 soldiers to whom hope of happiness 
seemed extinct have found a new way of life throngh the 
enterprize at St. Dunstan’s 
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